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HE proposed income-tax amendment to the federal con- 
stitution, as readers are aware, is urged by the Pres- 
ident and other statesmen on fiscal grounds, not as an 
instrument of social reform. The argument is that the 
power to levy direct income taxation on citizens as citizens 
is necessary to national security, for in time of stress and 
war, if not under normal and pacific conditions, such taxes 
may be the only means of sustaining the government and its 
military-naval forces. There are others who believe in in- 
come taxation under all conditions, regarding it as more 
equitable, since taxes on food, clothing, shelter and other 
necessaries in effect fall more heavily on the poor than on 
the rich. 

It has been decided that inheritance taxes ought to be 
left to the states, as many of them are already taxing es- 
tates, bequeathed to relatives and kin, or even to direct 
lineal descendants, and more are certain to avail themselves 
of that resource. Dead men, the legal theory is, have no 
rights, and the privilege of inheritance is one granted by 
the state or body politic ; hence there can be no more natural 
tax than one on property transferred by will to those who 
have not earned it by labor or service. The federal gov- 
ernment may or may not leave inheritance taxes to the 
states; the action of the legislatures on the income-tax 
amendment will largely determine that. At any rate, in- 
heritance taxes, also, are advocated on purely fiscal or rev- 
enue grounds. But the question has arisen whether the states 
or the federal government might not and should not use the 
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taxing power as an instrument of equity and justice, as a 
shield against the evils of too rapid and dangerous concen- 
tration of wealth. Mr. Roosevelt was disposed, with many 
other thinkers, to answer the question in the affirmative. 
President Taft more conservatively suggests other and less 
“radical” means of dealing with swollen fortunes and plu- 
tocracy, so called. In one of his recent western addresses 
he very frankly gave his views on the subject as follows: 

I already have considered in a speech which I made in Colum- 
bus in 1907 how our great fortunes could be divided without drastic 
confiscatory methods. It seems to me now, as it did then, that the 
proper authority to reduce the size of fortunes is the state rather 
than the central government. Let the state pass laws of inheritance 
which shall require the division of great fortunes between the chil- 
dren of the descendants, and shall not permit a multimillionaire te 
leave his fortune in trust so as to keep it in a mass; make muck 
more drastic the rule against perpetuities which obtain at common 
law; and then impose a heavy and graduated inheritance tax, whick 
shall enable the state to share largely in the proceeds of such large 
accumulations of wealth which could hardly have been broug! 
about save through its protection and its aid. 

By some this is considered “revolutionary” language— 
most amazing on the lips of a supposed “moderate” and 
former judge. But the majority of editors who have com- 
mented on the utterance find it entirely in harmony with 
American tradition and Anglo-Saxon principles. The com- 
mon law abhors monopoly, and the fathers of this nation 
looked with fear and disfavor on primogeniture and en- 
tail. The courts have never failed to assert that the righ 
to leave property by will is a state-guaranteed right which. 
for public reasons, may be modified, restricted, even denied. 
If, then, enormous fortunes are perilous to democracies 
and republics, whose “other name is equal opportunity,” 
then it becomes the right and duty of the community to dis- 
courage them, to cause their redistribution, with the least 
disturbance, of course, to industry and property, and the 
least interference with healthy initiative and enterprise. 

No one can doubt that we are coming to progressive in- 
come and inheritance taxes in the United States, and no one 
need fear that in employing such taxes for other and larger 
purposes than revenue we should endanger our liberties 
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and best moral qualities, our advance and improvement. 
Wide distribution of wealth, comfort, and educational op- 
portunities makes for national vigor and health, while plu- 
tocracy or industrial tyranny spells decay and discontent 
and retrogression. 
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The Senate and Direct Elections 
It is undeniably true that the sentiment in favor of di- 
rect or popular election of federal senators has been steadily 
growing in the United States. The House of Representa- 
tives has reflected this sentiment in the resolution which, 
on four different occasions, it has adopted in favor of that 
change. But the Senate has been opposed to it, and the con- 
servative leaders in it have treated the question with un- 
disguised contempt and hostility. It is, therefore, idle to 
expect Congress to submit to the states an amendment to the 
national constitution providing for direct election of sena- 
tors. But there is another way in which the submission 
of such an amendment can be brought about—namely, 
through “applications,” formal in manner, of the state legis- 
latures to Congress requesting the calling of a constitu- 
tional convention for the discussion and submission of de- 
sired amendments. “The Congress,” says the constitution, 
“on application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the sev- 
eral states, shall call a convention for proposing amend- 
ments.” Amendments so proposed must, to be valid, be rati- 
fied by the legislatures of three-fourths of the states or by 
conventions in the same number of states. Now inquiry has 
developed the very important fact that thirty-one states 
have already made informal “applications” for the calling of 
a convention. There is no legal obligation on Congress 
to act immediately. But the fact that the required two- 
thirds of the states have in one way or another petitioned 
or declared for the change in question indicates that in a 
short time the matter will be ripe for serious consideration 
in the Senate. 
Formal applications have been made—in some cases 
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several times—by twenty-six states, it seems, and here is the 
list : 


Arkansas Washington Oregon 
Minnesota North Carolina Louisiana 
Utah Tennessee Colorado 
Kansas Montana Kentucky 
Texas Nevada Pennsylvania 
Illinois Wisconsin Nebraska 
Indiana Missouri Oklahoma 
South Dakota Towa New Jersey 
Idaho Michigan 


The states whose resolutions or petitions are not formal 
applications are: Alabama, California, Ohio, North Dakota, 
Wyoming. 


Of course, these or other states, when they learn the true 
state of things, will hasten to pass and submit formal ap- 
plications for the calling of a convention. Then the only 
question before the Senate, which must be presumed to be 
ready to obey the constitution, will be whether some of 
the applications have not lost their validity and force through 
the flight of time. The constitution does not say within 
what period of time applications may be submitted—nothing 
whatever is said as to time—but lawyers and students are 
sure to raise the objection that applications made twenty or 
even ten years ago (and some of the applications date back 
to the early nineties of the last century) are not to be 
counted together with recent ones. Must not all applications 
be made to the same Congress? Would not the courts so 
hold? If not, will an application be valid a century after its 
presentation? The problem is novel and full of perplexity, 
and there are those who predict that the Senate will find a 
score of reasons or excuses for refusing to heed the appli- 
cations that are now before it or any additional ones that 
may reach it. Still, the moral and general effect of the 
movement cannot lightly be disregarded, and there are even 
among the conservative elements in the Senate men who say 
that the people “should have their way” and that an amend- 
ment for direct election of members of the “upper house” 
ought to be submitted at an early day. 
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Alaskan Government and “Liberty ” 


The people of Alaska, one of our “possessions,” have 
been pleading for a territorial form of government, for more 
autonomy, in accordance with American precedents and 
traditions. They complain of neglect, lack of knowledge 
and interest, on the part of Congress and the Washington 
departments. They believe that they would make more 
rapid progress if they could elect a legislature and a gov- 
ernor. Their demands have been widely indorsed. 

President Taft, however, has frankly taken the posi- 
tion that Alaska is not ripe for more “home rule.” He holds 
that the population is too scattered and unstable for terri- 
torial government, and that what the situation calls for is 
greater efficiency and more coherent and centralized control. 
He suggests the creation of a commission, not unlike that 
which has governed the Philippines, for Alaska, with a 
bureau in Washington to work with the commission. 

This position has been vigorously assailed by some ed- 
itors as “un-American.” It is pointed out that there must 
be now over 35,000 adult white men in Alaska, and that 
their resources, training and experience fit them for terri- 
torial government. The New York World expresses the 
opinion of a number of editors in the following comments : 


There are twice as many white men in Alaska as are to be 
found in Nevada, more dwellings and fewer mortgages. Alaska’s 
mineral output exceeds that of Nevada. Yet Nevada is a state 
while Alaska is a dependency. 

When the Northwest territory, now embracing the states of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, was organized 
as a self-ruling territory it had but 5,000 voters. It is held now that 
Alaska’s population is shifting and uncertain, but worse epithets 
than these were used against the pioneers of the Northwest. 

Everybody believes that Alaska has a great future. It is rich 
in minerals. It has an abundance of fuel. Its forests are of un- 
known extent. Its agricultural possibilities are considerable. Unless 
the American idea is to be set down as a failure this great domain 
cannot be wisely and justly developed without a republican form of 
government. Just now it resembles a crown colony, ruled by non- 
residents, with less freedom than Porto Rico or the Philippines. 


But the supporters of the President’s view deny that it 
involves any real departure from ‘American traditions and 
principles. The fact, according to them, is that in the past 
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the country was too new to think of method, efficiency, 
economy, and happy-go-lucky policies and most experiments 
were natural at that stage. Today we appreciate liberty as 
much as ever, but we are able to distinguish between appear- 
ance and reality, and we feel that there is no injustice or 
tyranny in requiring territories to wait a reasonable time for 
self-government. If cities in the heart of the country are 
willing to adopt commission rule and reduce the number of 
elective offices, for the sake of efficiency and responsibility, 
why should not Alaska whites accept for a time commission 
government for the sake of economy and stability and or- 
derly administration? Is not self-government a means to 
an end—the end being good and intelligent government? 

This discussion is symptomatic, for the assertion that 
the love of freedom and of democracy has declined with 
us is frequently made on various texts and the question is 
worthy of earnest study. 


baal 
Our Policy Toward Dependent Peoples 

The Lake Mohonk conference this fall, a conference 
held in the interest of the Indian wards of the nation and 
of the dependent peoples generally—was characterized by 
a remarkably spirited and comprehensive discussion of the 
whole question of American “colonial” policy. The Indian 
problem received its share of attention, but our Indian policy 
is now tolerably well defined and understood. Not so the 
policy to be pursued in the Philippines, in Porto Rico, in 
Guam, in ‘Alaska. 

At the Mohonk Conference there were delegates who 
believed that independence ought to be our recognized goal 
in our remote possessions, as well as delegates who held that 
it would be far better for the inferior races and the depend- 
ent peoples to retain our sovereign control of them and grad- 
ually extend their powers of self-government. Some of the 
delegates were confident that not even fifty years hence 
would the intelligent Filipino population demand absolute 
independence or object to American protection and guidance. 
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All, however, agreed that in many respects the present situ- 
ation in the dependencies is anomalous and wrong, and that, 
irrespective of future developments, certain reforms must 
at once be introduced. Better officials, better courts, more 
and better police protection, better education, industrial 
improvement are imperatively needed at once. 


The platform adopted was concurred in by all, and it 
is essentially practical. Self-government is declared to be 
the ideal, but the phrase does not necessarily mean independ- 
ence, statehood or any other particular status for any de- 
pendency. The following two paragraphs amplify and ex- 
plain the policy favored: 


“This means for the North American Indian the abolition of 
the tribal relation, in which the fundamental rights of the individual 
are denied; the substitution of personal for tribal property; the 
recognition of the Indian’s right to travel freely and peaceably and 
to buy and sell in the open market, and his ultimate admission to 
American citizenship. It means for the Filipino, opening to him the 
American market, as it has been opened to the Hawaiian and the 
Porto Rican. It means that the relationship between the United 
States and her insular possessions should be clearly defined at the 
earliest practicable date. 

“It means for the inhabitants of the insular possessions the 
wsaintenance of the local self-government as a preparation for future 
tasular self-government and the complete development of an Anglo- 
Saxon system of courts and procedure. And it means for all, North 
American Indians, native races of Alaska, Porto Ricans, Hawaiians 
and Filipinos, the vigorous prosecution and condign punishment of 
all men engaged in lawless endeavors to deprive the people of their 
public or private property, the establishment by law of efficient police 
regulations to safeguard the people against the vices of civilization, 
adequate sanitary measures for the protection of the people’s health, 
au adequate system of education for their mental and moral devel- 
opment, and the improvement of their industries by providing in- 
dustrial training, developing their resources, and promoting easy 
access to profitable markets.” 


Upon these declarations all can agree, not excepting 
those who hold that for our own sake, as well as for the 
sake of the dependent peoples, the Philippines should as 
soon as possible be given independence under an interna- 
tional guaranty and the Porto Ricans full territorial gov- 
ernment, with American citizenship. 
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A School of Peace 


Mr. Edwin Ginn, the well-known Boston publisher of 
educational and other books, has announced his purpose of 
contributing $50,000 annually to a fund to be devoted to the 
promotion of the cause of international peace. At his death 
a million is to be turned over from his estate to the same 
fund. There is nothing extraordinary about this generous 
material support of peace, but Mr. Ginn’s plans and ideas 
as to method are distinctly original. He has consulted lead- 
ing workers in the cause and has decided that what is needed 
for successful propaganda is “a school of peace,” a school 
or institution that might preach and enforce the benefits of 
peace, and the wastes and inhumanity of war. Mr. Ginn 
would have a number of life-workers in the cause and would 
make special efforts to reach the rising generation and the 
business elements. As to the former, text books on history 
would be prepared to glorify peace, industry, art and con- 
structive work instead of conquest, ambition and military 
glory. Mr. Ginn would even eliminate the toy soldier from 
the nursery. 

It would, however, be very difficult to introduce new 
text-books and new reading matter into the schools, acade- 
mies and colleges with the view of disparaging war and cul- 
tivating the love of peace. The school might be obliged to 
carry on its propaganda by means of popular lectures, books 
and newspaper articles. That a great deal could be done by 
systematic propaganda, especially by intelligent and fair 
comment on current political questions and controversies 
that directly or indirectly threaten to lead to war, is beyond 
dispute. Much friction between nations is due to sensation- 
alism, cheap and dishonest journalism, demagogical writing 
and fiery but insincere oratory; sane discussion and refuta- 
tion of lies and sophistries calculated to inflame superficial 
readers could not fail to prevent hasty action and undigni- 
fied diplomacy. 

With regard to business interests, it is true that today 
war is largely the outcome of industrial and commercial 
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neceds—of the search for markets and investments—and if 
the great commercial interests stood for a pacific policy the 
danger of armed conflicts would disappear. War means 
fat contracts for some, loans, expenditures, excitement, and 
in the past the business interests have not sufficiently opposed 
it. They are beginning to see, however, that war also means 
destruction of capital, loss of industrial power, diversion of 
trade from its proper channels, heavy taxation and the im- 
poverishment of the consumers. Every dollar wasted on 
armaments is a dollar taken from capital and labor in use- 
ful pursuits. 

If the school of peace is to be established, no better 
work for it can be imagined than the education and organi- 
zation of the business men of the world in the interest of 
international amity, justice, arbitration and conciliation. 

Sey 
The New China and the Powers 

Several occurrences have lately tended to direct popular 
attention in the United States to Chinese affairs and de- 
velopments. The situation at Peking, as far at least as cer- 
tain powers are concerned, is “delicate” again. It is charged 
that the open-door policy has been violated, or at least en- 
dangered, by certain provisions of a treaty which Japan has 
compelled China to sign—a treaty relating to railroads, min- 
ing and other privileges in southern Manchuria. There are 
reports that our government, as well as that of England, has 
had reason to complain of Japan’s course in Manchuria, and 
that a protest has been under consideration. This has not 
been officially confirmed, and the unpleasant incident in con- 
nection with the appointment and dismissal of Mr. Crane of 
Chicago as minister to China has served to complicate and 
confuse the matter. But, aside from all minor happenings, 
certain facts in relation to China are worthy of attention. 
The first is that the Chinese are really “waking up” and de- 
manding dignified and respectful treatment. They are 
threatening Japan with a boycott because of her methods, 
which they resent as aggressive and high-handed. They— 
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at least in certain provinces—have even demanded a “refer- 
endum” on the Hankow-Cze-Shuen railroad loan that has 
been under discussion for months and in which the United 
States has demanded participation—with England and Ger- 
many—by virtue of a promise made some years ago to our 
minister. A referendum on a bond isssue to be applied to 
railroad construction would indeed be a novelty for China! 


On the whole, however, the relation of the powers to 
China has changed. There is still much that is incongruous 
and inconsistent with the principle of Chinese sovereignty 
and integrity in these relations. There is no reason why 
China should be compelled to place her loan with this or 
that group of powers; she should, and before long will, 
be as independent as Japan or any other power to negotiate 
when and where she pleases. But, as long as she lacks such 
freedom, it is safer for her to encourage American participa- 
tion in her loans and improvements than to resist it. The 
United States has never had “ulterior designs” in China; we 
have stood for the open door and fair diplomatic treatment. 
We hope to trade more and more with the Chinese and in- 
vest our surplus capital in her industries and public utilities, 
But in such purposes and plans there is no admixture of 
illegitimate ambition or arrogance. ‘American interest in 
China is friendly and mutually advantageous, and if any 
power resents it, the inference is that it seeks special privi- 
lege or domination. 

Externally China, according to all accounts, is rapidly 
modernizing herself. In her streets, buildings, customs and 
manners a new spirit is felt. The educational system is 
undergoing reorganization, the old so-called literary tests 
being superseded by scientific ones. The army is being re- 
formed ; railroads are projected; natural resources opened 
up. 

Finally, in accordance with the amazing manifesto of the 
late empress-dowager, issued in 1908, which promised con- 
stitutional and parliamentary institutions to China and out- 
lined a program of gradual realization of this ideal in 
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twelve years, provincial “advisory assemblies” have recently 
been convened by the prince-regent. These assemblies are to 
prepare the empire for provincial and imperial parliaments, 
but their functions have not been clearly described. The fact 
that they have been called into being, and that the manifesto 
of the late empress has not been forgotten, is undoubtedly 
significant. The talk of a new China is not all empty; there 
are realities behind it. The changes are coming slowly in 
China, but they are coming. 


be tad 


The Hush in Europe and the Changing Situation 

The new German chancellor, after a visit to the em- 
peror of Austria, issued a statement to the world that “Ger- 
many and Austria viewed the future with confidence” and 
saw no clouds on the political horizon. The Greek-Crete 
question is no longer threatening, and Greece has been 
warned by Europe not to press annexation of the island. 
The Balkan conditions have improved, Turkey being recon- 
ciled to the loss of Bosnia and the other powers having for- 
gotten, if not forgiven, the Austrian “coup” in violating the 
Treaty of Berlin. Russia is somewhat sullen, but war is 
very far from her present thoughts. The visit of the czar 
to the king of Italy was significant, and is variously ex- 
plained, but Russia has no intention of challenging the ac- 
complished facts in the Balkans, while Italy is still a mem- 
ber of the Triple Alliance and has not given out notice of 
withdrawal. England and France are busy at home, facing 
grave internal problems. The alliances are intact, and there 
is no disposition anywhere to court trouble by wanton ag- 
gression. 

Thus there is a “hush” in Europe, and governments 
are able to breathe freely again. It is a fact, however, that 
some able observers consider the hush rather ominous. They 
do not believe that peace is assured. They feel that “the 
status quo” is no longer what it was two years ago; that a 
readjustment is quietly being effected; that some powers 
are gaining and others losing ground; that Europe has 
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new masters whose plans and policies are fraught with 
peril; that a storm is gathering and that a terrible conflict 
may break out at any time. War over what? Not over 
any specific difference; not over the Moroccan sphere, or 
the open door in China, or the aftermath of Austria’s action 
in the Near East. The danger, we are told, to the peace of 
the world, even to civilization itself, comes from German de- 
signs and ambitions. 

Germany is feverishly enlarging and strengthening her 
navy—for what purpose? Whatever her explanations may 
be, England may insist that she is preparing for an aggres- 
sive war, an attack on British supremacy at sea, on the 
British empire. She needs markets, outlets and custo- 
mers: she has no colonies worthy of the name, and in the 
Western hemisphere colonization is barred by the American 
Monroe Doctrine. In the nature of things, she is jealous 
of England, who has so much trading territory, and that 
jealousy must lead to a conflict, even in the absence of hos- 
tile sentiments. 

From this sort of premise two conclusions are drawn— 
first, that England must “build more and ever more war- 
ships, maintain her two-power standard at any cost, and in 
addition adopt conscription and build up a great army; sec- 
ondly, to seek the moral if not material support of the 
United States, which, it is argued, cannot wish to see Eng- 
land weakened, humiliated and defeated by Germany or any 
other power. 

So far as the first conclusion is concerned, the people of 
England are practically united on the two-power navy stand- 
ard. The liberal government not long since, yielding to pres- 
sure and to necessity, decided to enlarge its naval program 
and put an end to the naval “scare”—the fear that in a few 
years Germany might have more “Dreadnaughts” and other 
ultra-modern battleships than England. To conscription 
the liberals and many tories are still opposed, but the army 
is being reorganized and strengthened in other ways. As 
to American support of England in the event of trouble be- 
tween the latter and Germany, there are serious objections 
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to the suggestion. The “German-Americans” and the “Irish- 
Americans,” and other naturalized citizens, would strenu- 
ously oppose any such move, and, besides, there is the tra- 
ditional American policy of non-interference in European 
affairs and of avoiding entangling alliances. 

Aside from these considerations it is to be borne in 
mind that Germany has always disclaimed aggressive designs 
or anti-British plans. Her navy, her statesmen assert, is 
for defence and legitimate protection of her growing for- 
eign commerce, and all she asks of England and other 
powers is equal opportunity, the open door. Why she has 
rejected summarily all proposals hinting at restriction of 
armaments and military-naval budgets by international 
agreement is not quite clear, but some German editors are 
beginning to find merit and practical value in this idea. 
England stands ready to negotiate for restriction of arma- 
ments, and Germany alone has blocked progress in that di- 
rection. Yet restriction of armaments by agreement would 
place no power under any disadvantage, while frenzied 
naval rivalry simply spells expense and deficits without 
changing the relative positions of the powers. Taxation 
is heavy and unpopular even now, and budget-making is 
growing in difficulty. Immense sums are needed for press- 
ing social reforms, and where, with militarism rampant, are 
they to be obtained ? 

The hush in Europe ought to be utilized to drive home 
the reasonableness and prudence and superiority of arma- 
ment reduction as a policy of all great nations who have out- 
grown childish notions of “honor.” 


bad 
Critical Days in Spain 
It is the belief of the soundest observers that in six 
months Spain has undone the good work of a decade. 
The disastrous war with the United States over Cuba was 
a blessing in disguise for the Spanish people, if not for the 
ruling classes. The loss of Cuba and the Philippines was an 
advantage, for the insurrections and rebellions in those de- 
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pendencies had all but exhausted Spain’s fiscal and military 
resources. After peace was concluded and our government 
paid Spain $20,000,000 for the Philippines, she became 
smaller but freer and happier; there was opportunity for 
economy, for internal reforms, for education, for improved 
administration. To these tasks, in truth, Spain seemed to 
turn, and there were many hopeful indications of success. 
True, her ministries were unstable, her political groups un- 
certain and her elections corrupt, but—“Rome was not built 
in a day.” 

Unfortunately, several months ago Spain permitted her- 
self to drift or blunder into war with the Moorish tribes of 
the Riff coast. She had planned railroad and mine develop- 
ment in what remained to her of her possessions in Africa, 
and the tribes in the hinterland of Melilla and other points 
resented these plans, being opposed to “Europeanization” 
and foreign industrial encroachment. These tribes are un- 
friendly to the Moroccan government itself and are fierce 
and warlike. They attacked the Spanish positions, and 
Spain proceeded to punish them, with the consent of Mo- 
rocco and the powers. It proved no easy matter to subdue 
them ; the war grew more and more extensive and sanguin- 
ary. It meant heavy expenditure of life and treasure, the 
waste of resources greatly needed at home. 

So unpopular was the war—regarded as one in the in- 
terest of private mine speculators and railroad promoters— 
that formidable insurrections broke out against it in Cata- 
lonia and elsewhere. The government was denounced as 
the tool of plutocracy and clerical reactionaries; Republi- 
cans, radicals, workmen and other elements, long discon- 
tented with political, religious and social conditions, made 
common cause. Monasteries and churches were burned; 
officials were attacked and mobbed ; here and there the mon- 
archy was declared overthrown in favor of a republic. The 
recruits refused to go to Morocco to be slaughtered by the 
savage Moors; women and children bitterly condemned the 
government. Anarchy prevailed for a time, and it was fol- 
lowed by martial law and terrible reprisals. 
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However, the rebellion was suppressed with a military 
vigor which amazed Europe. The government recovered the 
necessary freedom to prosecute the “patriotic” war against 
the Riff tribes, and the crisis was supposed to be over. But 
it made so many needless blunders subsequently in trying 
and condemning alleged traitors and rebels for their part in 
the insurrection, that a second crisis followed. Among those 
it summarily condemned and executed was Francisco Ferrer, 
the well-known educator and radical reformer, the founder 
of the many “Modern Schools” in Spain, schools at which 
extreme doctrines were taught against state and church, but 
at which science and liberalism were also inculcated. Fer- 
rer’s trial and condemnation aroused all Europe and many 
‘Americans as well. He had denied the charges of com- 
plicity in and direct responsibility for the armed rebellion. 
He had asserted that evidence against him indirectly con- 
necting him with the popular uprising had been forged by 
the police. He had protested against the proceedings at the 
trial as illegal and unfair. After his conviction vigorous 
efforts were made to secure at least a commutation of the 
capital sentence, but they failed. The king was not, it is al- 
leged, given an opportunity to exercise his prerogative of 
clemency, as the ministry then in power was determnied 
to execute Ferrer “on general principles.” 


Since then the condemnation of the execution through- 
out the world, a condemnation in which many moderate and 
conservative organs and groups joined in spite of their de- 
testation of some of Ferrer’s revolutionary teachings, has 
brought about the fall of the reactionary Maura cabinet. 
The unpopular war in Morocco also contributed to the re- 
sult, but in an indirect way. 

The new cabinet is liberal and progressive, but there 
are many who doubt its efficiency. It has very difficult tasks 
before it, moreover, and cannot be supposed to have taken 
office with any great enthusiasm. The wasteful war in 
Morocco must be “wound up” somehow, but the “national 
honor” cannot be wounded. The new minister of war has 
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indicated that he will fortify the Spanish position and re- 
main on the defensive; in other words, that there will be no 
penetration of the interior and no punitive expeditions 
against Riffians. At home the first condition of order and 
progress is encouragement of education and free discus- 
sion, a liberal spirit in government. The influence of the 
Jesuits and other monastic orders has been so strong that 
a movement against them similar to that which disestablished 
the church in France and forced certain orders to leave the 
Republic is declared inevitable and urgent. A campaign 
against the established church in Spain, a war for secular 
education, equal taxation and other reforms opposed by the 
monastic orders and their political friends, would stir Spain 
to its foundation. But such a war may come in the near 
future, and it may revive republicanism and endanger mon- 
archy. 


Highways and Byways 
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and Chivalry* 
By George Willis Cooke 


NE of the greatest events in history, not only in its 
causes, but far more largely in its consequences, 
was the invasion of the Roman Empire by the barbarians. 
When Rome was captured by the Goths, in the year 408, 
among the prisoners were two of the women friends of 
Jerome, one of whom died in consequence of the shock and 
the deprivations to which she was subjected. This fact gives 
us a vivid sense of what these invasions meant to the luxuri- 
ous Romans, and what it made real to them of barbarity, suf- 
fering, and revolution. For several hundred years the mi- 
grations of the barbarians were in the process of working 
out their results, which reshaped the course of civilization 
in Europe, brought the invaders to the acceptance of Chris- 
tianity, gave to western Europe feudalism and chivalry, and 
prepared the way for modern economic and political de- 
velopment. Not less important for women than for men 
have been the influences which, in this manner, had their 
initiative. 

The Celts, Teutons, Norsemen, and other races, gave 
Europe, as it were, a new beginning. In considering their 
racial characteristics and their institutions, we are obliged 
to go back to the beginnings of human evolution, and to 
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reconsider how society first organized itself. The processes 
followed in the settlement of Babylonia, Judea, Greece, and 
Rome were duplicated in western Europe; but with dif- 
ferences at once interesting and highly important. Here 
again we find the clan, with totemism and exogamy, the 
blood-feud and tribal warfare. As in Greece and Rome, 
when first known to us, these institutions are in a condi- 
tion of survival, maternal descent having been succeeded 
by paternal inheritance, totemism by ancestor-worship, when 
these peoples invaded the empire. All of them have their 
mother-goddesses, who are connected with the earth and 
the cultivation of the soil by women. Here, as elsewhere, 
the cultivation of plants and the taming of animals by 
women have led to totemism, as the idea of the reproductive 
powers of the earth has led to Mother worship. 

We have few direct historica! proofs of totemism and 
mother-descent among the Celts and Teutons; but the 
mother-goddesses, and the reverence for women, are in 
themselves a sufficient demonstration. These peoples show 
a remarkable respect and admiration for women, such as 
could only have been the result of clan institutions. Women 
mingled freely with the men, often even in war, and were 
held in the highest reverence. Some of the women were 
regarded as inspired, were counselled as prophetesses, and 
were accepted as the worthy guides of their countrymen. 
On their marches the families moved together, and even in 
battle the men were often accompanied by their women, 
who not only encouraged, but fought in the ranks with the 
men. The men knew that if they were defeated, it must 
result not merely in their overthrow, but in the death or 
slavery of wives and children. Monogamy was almost uni- 
versal among these peoples, who lived chastely, whose wo- 
men were vigorous of body and mind, and of nearly equal 
physique and strength with the men. It is needless to say, 
that in the gens they were practically on a basis of equality, 
and that they knew neither poverty nor riches. 

An almost infallible indication of the recent existence 
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of mother-descent is to be found in the statement of Taci- 
tus, that the mother’s brother regarded her sons with an 
affection as great as that of the father. He said that with 
some tribes this relation of uncle and nephew, on the 
mother’s side, was held to be of all ties of consanguinity the 
strongest; and that, when hostages were demanded, it was 
these which were preferred. Another indication is that, in 
the time of Tacitus, bridegroom and bride came to the 
marriage ceremony as equals, without purchase of the 
bride, and without assumption of authority on the part of 
the bridegroom. At the betrothal, in the presence of her 
gens, he offered her as dowry a part of his wealth. At the 
marriage he gave her a horse ready for use, yoked oxen, a 
shield, spear and sword; and she gave him an equipment 
of arms. Tacitus said this exchange of presents proved 
that she was to be his companion in the toils of life, and 
that she was to share in all his fortunes. He added that 
the married life was one of affection, and that the woman 
was zealously protected. It was the protection given the 
woman by her own family and gens, however, which made 
her position among the Germans a very high one and one 
of great freedom. 

With the advance from the clan to the gens, or from 
female to male descent, and to the worship of ancestors, 
purity of descent in the agnatic or male line, as shown in 
the codes produced five hundred or more years later, had 
come to be regarded as of great importance. The wife did 
not pass from the mund or gens of her father into that of 
her husband, as was the case with the early Romans. She 
had the protection of her own family to a greater or less 
extent, and this was undoubtedly in part the cause of the 
greater freedom of German women in the early time of 
the gens and its institutions. While it is said that the 
woman was sold by the father to the husband, and some- 
times for a very considerable sum, yet this sale was not of 
precisely the same nature as that of corn or even that of 
slaves. It may be regarded as a compensation to the 
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parents for the trouble and expense in the up-bringing of 
the daughter. Such sale, if it may be properly so called, 
did not take place in the primitive period, but only after con- 
tact with the Romans, and the incoming of ideas based on 
purity of ancestry. In later times the sum which was paid 
went to the wife as a dowry or provision for her main- 
tenance. Sometimes a dowry was provided by the father. 
The price paid and the dowry, therefore, were in the nature 
of an exchange of gifts. Not infrequently they were a 
‘means of adding farm to farm and the increase of family 
estates. Men married, not merely for the sake of a house- 
mother, but to secure an increase of property by means of 
the dowry or the woman’s share in her father’s estate. 


It is impossible to summarize the many customs and 
laws of western Europe relative to women from the period 
oi the invasions to that of the era of feudalism, which was 
not far from five centuries. No more can be done than to 
suggest a few of the chief causes influencing their position 
in the family and before the laws. In doing so it may be as- 
sumed that the nations latest to accept the results of civi- 
lization were those nearest to the conditions existing at the 
period of the migrations. A study of conditions in these 
backward nations at the time of the introduction of civi- 
lization, may thus be presumed to throw light on customs 
which at an earlier time were more or less universal through- 
out Europe. 

In Norway and Iceland the girl was under a guardian, 
her father, if he were living. On reaching her majority she 
became free and managed her own property, though the 
guardian was nominally retained. She might bring action at 
law, and, though not permitted to appear in person, chose 
her representative. She might dispose of her patrimony, 
with a few limitations of a special nature, the chief being 
that she could dispose of only one-half of her landed proper- 
ty. The guardianship was merely nominal or advisory, 
and not restrictive. The girl was not sold into marriage, and 
might reject any suitor proposed to her. The husband had 
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control of her property, but on separation it must be restored 
to her. 

In the German states the development of the patriarch- 
al system led to the placing of the woman under the control 
of a champion who was not only a guardian of her property, 
but a protector of her rights in the lists of combat. This 
vogt or kriegvogt represented the woman in the judicial 
combat, which decided all cases of rights and property. The 
sword was the court and judge,and the vogt acted in the place 
of the woman, who could not fight. When the law became 
strong enough to replace the appeal to arms in private cases 
the vogt fought the woman’s cause in the courts. At first 
the champion was the father or other member of her family ; 
but with the growth of the state it might be any man capable 
of protecting the woman in her interests. Legally the king 
became the champion of all who could not protect them- 
selves with the sword ; but as he could not appear in the field 
for every defenceless person, some other champion took his 
place as his representative. 

The Lombard law was military or feudal. Those who 
could not fight were placed under guardians for protection, 
in person and in property. It was not a family but a mili- 
tary guardianship, in theory that of the king, who appointed 
a representative, who had complete control of the woman 
and her property. This guardianship was so complete that 
if the woman committed a crime the guardian was held re- 
sponsible and punished. The Lombard law made the guar- 
dianship hereditary or a form of property to be bought and 
sold. When a woman married the guardianship was trans- 
ferred to the husband, who paid for it as for any other 
property. 

From the point of view of social development the peo- 
ples of Norway and Iceland were the most primitive, the 
Lombards the most advanced. Historically the reverse was 
true, for the Lombards earliest left behind the barbarian 
customs, while the Icelanders were the latest to do so. We 
are obliged, however, to recognize stages of culture, not 
chronological order, in estimating the successive processes 
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of advance towards civilization. We have before us, there- 
fore, the curious and almost startling fact, that women had 
more freedom and rights under barbarism than under a fair- 
ly high civilization, even though that civilization was nom- 
inally Christian. 

In many parts of the world—including India, Japan, 
and Greece—tribal society was succeeded by feudalism. In- 
deed, feudalism was a natural result of the process of change 
from the tribe to the state, wherever the dominating influ- 
ence in the transformation was military. In case the de- 
veloping cause was commercial, as in Greece at a later age, 
the city-state, such as Athens, Florence, and Hamburg, was 
the result. In this process of the growth of feudalism, the 
first stage was that of the gradual increase of power on the 
part of the chief of the gens, and also the chief of the tribe. 
The primitive clan was thoroughly democratic, and all were 
on a basis of equality, the chieftainship being merely nomi- 
nal. In the gens the office of the chief became hereditary. a 
larger portion of land was assigned him than to others, and 
he increased in wealth and power. As the state developed 
he became the agent of its control of the gens, and more and 
more represented its interests. The second stage of the 
change from tribe to state was the result of conquest. The 
king portioned out the conquered territory to those who had 
given him the most effective aid in his battles. A given 
territory was assigned to each, according to service and rank. 
He held this territory as a gift from the king, on the condi- 
tion that he render military service according to his rank and 
the size of his holding. He was a suzerain or vassal of the 
king, and his holding was a fief, the real owner of which 
was the king, who gave the use of it under military regula- 
tions. 

In order to understand how the military system operated 
we must give attention to the process of permanent tribal 
settlement. At the end of the invasions, and the consider- 
able period of restless migration from place to place, all the 
Teutonic and other races settled down to a permanent place 
of residence. Each tribe occupied a given region, which be- 
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St. Cecilia and Valerian Her Husband. The Roses, Lilies, and 
Palm Trees are a Symbol of Their Victories and Martyrdom. 
The Phoenix in the Palm Tree is a Symbol of the Resurrection. 


came known as a shire or county. Each phratry settled on 
a particular portion of the territory of the county, which we 
may assume was called a hundred, though precisely why we 
do not know. A smaller portion of the county was occu- 
pied by each gens, which became the tun or town. The 
town might be divided into villages, occupied by serfs, and 
also manors, each manor being formed by the house and 
lands of a knight. 

On the conquest of a country, as in the instance of the 
Norman subjection of England, the king divided the country 
among his followers, placing a duke over a group of coun- 
ties, a count or earl over a county, a viscount over a hun- 
dred or wapentake, and a knight into each manor. Most of 
the other titles were connected with civil or military admin- 
istration, and had no special reference to territory. By right 
of conquest the king was master and owner of all the land 
of the nation, and he assigned it to his followers on the 
feudal condition of instant readiness to furnish a certain 
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number of foot or horse soldiers for the king’s service, to be 
equipped and provided for by them through whatever period 
he might require. The horse-soldiers were usually knights 
or their squires, that is, those in training for knighthood. 
The foot soldiers were usually serfs or peasants. The feudal 
system was a skilfully organized series of ranks, rising from 
the knight through the various orders of nobility to the king, 
each rank subjected to that above, with the king in absolute 
authority over all. The whole country was, therefore, or- 
ganized on a strictly military basis, and for purposes of im- 
mediate defense or conquest. 

At the basis of the feudal system was the land, the 
means of economic support for the nation constantly in 
military training or service. Those not connected with this 
system were of two kinds. Those resident on the soil, who 
were its cultivators, were subjected to the condition of 
serfs, who could not be bought or sold, but were permanent- 
ly attached to the land, and must work a certain number of 
days each week for their lord. There were also those de- 
voted to manufacturing and commerce, and who were resi- 
dent in the cities. These were apart from the feudal sys- 
tem, and usually had an independent government of their 
own. As the country was in a perpetual condition of mili- 
tary activity, if not of actual war, yet of raids and depreda- 
tions, each lord built a castle for the protection of his 
family and immediate retainers, and for the safety of the 
people of the surrounding villages, who could retreat to it 
when necessary. 


Under a system so thoroughly military in its character 
as was feudalism, all persons who could not bear arms, 
whether women, children, old men, peasants, mechanics or 
tradesmen, were regarded as inferior, and held in rigid sub- 
jection. Women were not only placed under guardians, but 
were more and more deprived of freedom and personal or 
economic rights. Nearly every right given them by the prim- 
itive Teutons was in time withdrawn. In France, Italy, 
Belgium, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Roumania, and Lux- 
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emburg, the Salic law prevailed, which deprived women of 
succession to the throne. In several other countries, as 
Austria and other Germanic states, women could succeed to 
the throne only in the absence of all male heirs. In Eng: 
land, Russia, Holland, Spain, and Portugal, the nearest heir 
succeeded without reference to sex. In some instances, even 
in France, women inherited fiefs and ruled them, but only 
in the absence of male heirs. In England, as land owners, 
and by virtue of that right only, women voted for members 
of parliament and held various hereditary offices connected 
with fiefs. The feudal system was essentially one of land, 
and not of person; and where women were land-owners, 
with or without title, they exercised the functions connected 
with such ownership, in the same manner and extent as men. 

The personal side of feudalism, unconnected with land, 
and strictly military in its nature, is known as chivalry. It 
was connected with the training and duties of the knight, 
and arose in the military habits of the Teutonic peoples. The 
centuries during which these peoples were constantly under 
arms gave them the fundamental characteristics which 
expressed themselves in chivalry. Another influence was 
that of Christianity, which taught defense of the weak, pro- 
tection of women, charity, chastity, humility, and loyalty to 
the liege lord. A third element, of the greatest importance, 
was that mental habit of allegorizing, and the use of symbol- 
ism, which was in the extremest form characteristic of the 
medieval era. It appeared in the later Hebrew and Greek 
writers, showed itself to a large extent in early Christianity, 
and became the dominant mental trait of the age of chivalry. 
It allegorized woman, made her a symbol of purity and di- 
vine excellence, and led to boundless admiration and praise, 
often of a most extravagant nature. It elevated the Virgin 
Mary to the chief object of adoration and even of worship, 
it glorified the lives and powers of the women martyrs and 
saints, and it magnified all women to a position of ideal 
superiority, sometimes beautiful in expression, but more 
often sentimental, and even sensuous. 
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Foundation of the Secular Abbeys of Mons, Maubeuge, and Nivelles. 
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Chivalry was the system of military manners in vogue 
from the eleventh to the sixteenth centuries in western 
Europe, on the part only of those of noble birth. It may 
have had some influence on those who did not belong to the 
aristocratic class, but it could have no effective expression 
except under the impulse of military requirements. Along 
with the complete subjection of women to the military spirit, 
and an almost complete withdrawal of them from all politica! 
influence and power, went an allegorical elevation of their 
feminine qualities to a position of supreme influence in 
various social directions. Gallantry, courtesy, and senti- 
mental love took the place of a substantial recognition of 
their economic and political needs. In France, where wo- 















men under the Salic law 
were even deprived of the 
right to own land, chivalry 
had its origin, and was car- 
ried to its fullest expres- 
sion. 

Chivalry was best in- 
terpreted in the great me- 
dieval epic poems of Ar- 
thur and Parzival; in Ro- 
land, Ogier, and the other 
chansons de geste; and in 
the songs of the minne- 
singers and troubadours 
In the epics religion showed 
its most allegorical and 
mystical features in the 
search for the holy grail, in 
the desire by heroic service 
to reach perfect purity of 
life, and in that mystic ado- 
ration of women which was 
at once thoroughly idealistic 
and voluptuously sensual. 
The troubadours and min- 
nesingers added to lyrical 
facility and excellence, a 
limitless capacity for fool- 
ish deeds and exaggerated 
sentiment. Their songs 
were sung by themselves 
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St. Elizabeth of Hungary going 


to relieve the poor and finding 
the folds of Her Cloak suddenly 
covered with Roses. From the 
Painting of Fra  Angelico., 
Fifteenth Century, 


or by minstrels, who went from castle to castle, and court to 
court, to find an appreciative audience of ladies and knights. 

The courts of love were in southern France poetical 
tournaments in praise of women, with women as the judges 
of excellence. Something charming lingers even yet about 
these chivalric contests and the poems they produced, which 





appeal to the imagination, and which few refuse to praise 
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with genuine admiration. They were too closely connected 
with that form of love developed in the medieval life, which 
touched the highest ideal on the one side, and on the other 
was no better than polygamy or worse. This form of social 
life gave legal sanction to marriage, but permitted a woman 
to have as many lovers as she chose, at the same time or in 
succession. It legalized the succession of the wife’s children 
to their putative father; but it gave no guaranty as to their - 
paternity. Without doubt, many women were virtuous, per- 
haps the majority ; but the system permitted of every kind of 
immorality under legal forms. The limitation of chivalric 
love was, that it was nearly always in praise of married 
women by others than their husbands. This romantic love 
was allowed by the church and approved by the morality cf 
the age. It gave encouragement to knighthood by matronly 
women ; but it had also its elements of grossness, licentious- 
ness, and enmity to the family. It was a form of the luxury 
of the idle, and those with no other employment than war. 

Chivalry taught courtesy and good manners; but it fos- 
tered sentimentalism, formalism, and immorality. It exag- 
gerated the virtues and the real merits of women, and 
brought them praise in place of justice. The economic 
rights which feudalism took away chivalry did not restore 
or replace with its devotion and its courts of love. A mili- 
tary despotism, which subjected all women to its excessive 
economic and political tyranny, could not balm the hurt it 
gave to virtue and justice by formalities and chivalric de- 
votion. It was well for civilization and for real Christianity 
when chivalry passed away with the development of the 
state, the advance of the military art, the growth of com- 
merce and geographical discovery, and the progress of a 
truer religion. The lament that chivalry is dead is a waste 
of sentiment, for only in its death could woman come to her 
true development in womanhood and a real influence on 
society. 

From the fifth to the fifteenth centuries, during the long 
period of the invasions, feudalism, and chivalry, while the 
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occupation of a large class of men was almost wholly that of 
war, the position of women was unstable and precarious. 
The conditions existing for much of the time were troublous, 
uncertain, and even revolutionary. Three classes of women 
only existed during this period. There were, firstly, those 
who found protection and occupation within the limits of 
married life; secondly, the very large class who lived a free 
life outside marriage; and, thirdly, those who sought pro- 
tection and chastity within monasticism or in conventua! 
habitations. In the second century the monastic spirit be- 
gan to develop under Christianity, and by the end of the 
fourth century had attained a very considerable degree of 
success in Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and even in Rome. 
One-fourth of its devotees are said to have been women. It 
spread westward as the invasions increased and the empire 
became weaker, found a welcome in Gaul, showed a re- 
markable vitality in Ireland, and secured a home in Teutonic 
lands. 

What chivalry was to men monasticism was to women, 
an occupation and an ideal. During the period of feudalism 
the women of the aristocratic class especially devoted them- 
selves to the monastic life. Indeed, from the seventh to the 
twelfth centuries it may be said that monasticism was the re- 
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Court of Love, Provence, Fourteenth Century. Ancient Manuscript. 
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Allegorical Scene—Woman under the Protection of Knighthood. 
Fifteenth Century. Ancient Manuscript. 


fuge of the superfluous women of the feudal class. Those 
who had a genius for religion, those who felt a repugnance 
of the brutal life of the time, and those who were attracted 
by a life of chastity and asceticism were drawn into the 
monastic orders. Many others sought the convents as last 
resorts from enforced celibacy due to economic and social 
causes, an uncongenial marriage, or widowhood. For vir- 
tuous women who did not find an acceptable marriage there 
was no other refuge or occupation. Some of the orders re- 
quired no vow; some admitted girls or young women until a 
suitable marriage had been arranged; and many permitted 
withdrawal at any time, to join other convents or orders, to 
make pilgrimages to Rome or elsewhere, or to accept the 
world’s freedom. Then as now some women revolted 
against domestic subjection, and the convent offered them 
the only honorable opportunity of escape from its drudgery 
or its tyranny. 

Some of the convents were established, «and liberally 
endowed with lands, for the especial benefit of the daughters 
of the higher nobility. It was practically the rule that the 
abbess or head of any prosperous or well-endowed convent, 
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should be of the aristocratic class, as were also most of the 
other officers. Not until the time of Francis of Assisi, and 
the brotherhoods of the free spirit in Germany and Holland, 
did orders arise for women gathered only from the poor. 
The chief social purpose of the convents is stated in 
saying that they were refuges for the superfluous women 
of the feudal class, who were not adapted or inclined to 
marriage. They also served an educational purpose, some- 
times of very considerable importance. In fact, for a long 
period, the convents offered women their chief, if not their 
only, opportunity for an education. In many of them girls 
were taken at an early age and trained until marriage. The 
teaching included reading and writing, religious exercises: 
and familiarity with the ritual requirements of the church, 
some knowledge of the Bible, singing, embroidery, spinning, 




















Tournaments in Honor of the Entry of Queer Isabel into Paris, 
From a Miniature in the “Chroniques” of Froissart. Manu- 
script of the Fifteenth Century. 
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weaving, and domestic duties. In a degree they were cen- 
ters of industry and art. Embroidery was given much at- 
tention, and it became a very considerable industry in the 
production of tapestry, church hangings, altar cloths, and 
other forms of needle-work decoration. Copying manu- 
scripts, and the decoration and illumination of books, were 
given special attention in some convents. 


Perhaps at no time were the convents indifferent to 
charity and benevolence; but at the end of the empire, when 
slavery was disappearing, much was done for the relief of 
the poor. Again, when feudalism was disintegrating in 
the twelfth century, a great outburst of charity found ex- 
pression. The convents were refuges for homeless women 
and children, and often for men also. It was at this period 
that many new convents were opened, especially for women 
of this class. Indeed, this has been justly called the golden 
age of monasticism, for the disintegration of old social in- 
stitutions made a fresh demand for its conserving activ- 
ities. At this time the convents were practically the only 
active sources of charity and hospital treatment for women. 


It was in the twelfth century that a great number of 
combined orders for canons and nuns were instituted. These 
were under one management, the head of which was usu- 
ally a woman. This union of men and women, though in 
quite separate buildings, had some disadvantages, but many 
merits. If there was an increased liability to disorder, 
there was the advantage of community of industrial and ed- 
ucational interests. These orders were especially open to 
women of the poorer classes, who flocked to them in great 
numbers as a means of escape from economic and degrading 
moral influences. 

It is not surprising that after the Franks settled in 
Gaul, in view of the rough, wild life they led, that many 
women sought repose in the convents, which were first estab- 
lished in the sixth century. St. Radegund of Poitiers was a 
remarkable woman; but many of the women both in and 
out of the convents were as wild as the men. In the seventh 
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century began the Anglo-Saxon monastic movement, which 
flourished greatly for three or four centuries. The women 
who corresponded with Boniface, the zealous missionary 
to the Germans, show the best side of the life which was at 
once one of seclusion, and yet of large contact with the 
world. Under the stress of invasion and war these con- 
vents wholly disappeared, showing that they were not 
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truly a refuge against the cruel conditions to which wo- 
men were subjected in these centuries. In the time of their 
flourishing, however, many of these women went to the aid 
of Boniface in his ardent labors, with the result that con- 
vent life flourished in German lands, especially Saxony. 


The Saxon convents, as in the case of those in France 
and England, were refuges for women of the aristocratic 
class and schools for girls. More attention was given to 
the classics than elsewhere, especially at Gandersheim, 
where Hrotsvitch, the abbess, produced her dramas and 
other writings, in the tenth century. The Saxon convents, 
owing to their close connections with the ruling families, 
were intimately related to the political interests of the coun- 
try, as was not infrequently the case in other lands. The 
abbesses were frequently of the reigning families, and 
queens often received their education in the convents. Many 
princesses were not only trained in them, but passed their 
lives there, holding for many years the position of abbess. 
In fact, the abbess was an independent ruler, with no supe- 
rior but the king, of whom she held a fief, furnished her 
contingent of knights, and as a baron received summonses 
to the Imperial Diet. In Saxony, as well as in England, 
she could sit in Parliament. In the tenth century, during 
the minority of the Saxon king, the country was ruled by 
his mother, an abbess; and another abbess was ruler when 
the Emperor was absent in Italy. The convents were not, 
however, chiefly devoted to political interests, for those in 
Saxony, as well as many elsewhere, were virtually colleges 
for women. Law, theology, art, and practical interests re- 
ceived in them systematic attention. The work of Hrots- 
vitch has attracted much attention, and receives apprecia- 
tive recognition in all histories of medieval and German lit- 
erature. Herrad, abbess of a convent in Alsace in the 
twelfth century, produced an illustrated compendium of 
learning for the use of her nuns which has been highly 
praised. Many other works, chiefly of mystical theology 
and practical religion, show considerable literary merit. 
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In the twelfth century the work of the convents was 
greatly enlarged, ceased to be chiefly aristocratic, and re- 
ceived women of all classes. They gradually lowered in 
moral tone as they became popular, the wealthy ceased to 
furnish them with resources, and those not richly endowed 
found life a struggle. This afforded an excuse for con- 
fiscation of their estates, and for the disbanding of many. 
In this manner their extinction was practically certain, even 
had not the Reformation given vigorous incentive to their 
abolition. 

From the seventh to the fourteenth centuries the con- 
vents afforded women almost their only opportunity for sys- 
tematic culture. Limited as was the training they afforded 
in letters and philosophy, it surpassed that of all men ex- 
cept those educated for the church. They were in several 
regions of developing civilization, as in Ireland, among the 
Anglo-Saxons, and in Saxony, centers of light and learning 
for the whole country around. When the universities be- 
gan to appear in the twelfth century the convents were no 
longer to the same degree demanded as places for the pres- 
ervation of books and knowledge. As the universities grew 
the interest in the training of women lessened. Offering 
no intellectual aid to women, they caused a distinct diminu- 
tion in the demand for their education. This tendency in- 
creased to the time of the Reformation, when, owing to 
the abolition of the convents, there resulted a period of 
two or three centuries, in all northern lands, during which 
the intellectual training of women largely ceased. 
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IV. The Voyage of the Nile—-- 
The Tombs of the Barons---- 
Abydos and Denderah* 


By James H. Breasted 


Professor of Egyptology and Oriental History, and Director Has- 
kell Oriental Museum, University of Chicago. 


HOUSANDS of visitors who annually flock to the Nile 

are not content to stop at Cairo, but push on up the 

river to Thebes, or beyond to the cataract, or even above 
into Nubia. Memphis, Heliopolis, the cities of the Delta, 
indeed all the cities of the North have perished, as we have 
seen. He who would gain some idea of the architecture 
of the Nile must make the voyage of the river. Several lines 
of tourist-steamers now run frequently between Cairo and 
the cataract. They carry large parties well organized for 
rapid movement, but how often has my sympathy been 
stirred at the sight of these long lines of weary and per- 
spiring sight-seers, toiling through the sand and gathering 
about to listen to the perfunctory drone of the supercilious 
dragoman, as out of the abundant fullness of his unspeak- 
able ignorance, he pours forth a flood of stupidity, misinfor- 
mation and intentional lies regarding the monument to be 
admired by his confiding hearers for just thirteen minutes, 
before they plunge on to the next, where a similar infliction 
awaits them. It would be a matter of no great difficulty for 

















*Copyright, 1900, by James Henry Breasted. 

Earlier articles of the series were: I. “The Nile Dwellers 
and Their Land,” September; II. “Alexandria and Cairo,” October; 
te Pyramids and Sphinx—Memphis and Heliopolis,” No- 
vember. 
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these tourist agencies to organize a body of intelligent and 
well-informed European guides, who would be of real serv- 
ice to the traveler, in place of these stupid and ignorant 
native dragomans, who, because of their picturesqueness I 
suppose, the companies now impose upon their unsuspect- 
ing patrons. If the traveler’s means and leisure will per- 
mit, he should escape the discomfort of numbers, unavoid- 
ably involved in the steamer party, and with a few chosen 
friends make the voyage in a “dahabiyeh.” 


The name “dahabiyeh” means “golden,” and has for 
centuries been the term applied by Nile boatmen to the 
cabin sail-boats plying the river, because such boats were 
formerly employed only by the rich and were sumptuousiy 
decorated with gold. ‘They are long and narrow craft 
with a high awning-covered poop-deck occupying the after 
half of the vessel. The cabin under this deck contains a 
dining room in the middle, while in front of it are pantries, 
storage cupboards and servants’ berths, and behind it are 
small sleeping rooms with a dressing room for the occupants 
at the after end. The kitchen is perched like a drygoods 
box on the bow forward of the mast, where a native cock 
trained in some Cairo kitchen prepares marvelous dinners. 
The crew live and sleep on the deck forward of the cabin. 
The awning-covered high poop-deck is an out-door sitting 
room. It is of course furnished with chairs, settees, ha- 
mocks, a writing table and other conveniences. With 
good servants, a capable cook, a dragoman to act as stew- 
ard and not as cicerone, a small library of the right books 
on the country and a sufficient preparatory course of read- 
ing behind one, the voyage of the Nile in such a craft re- 
mains an experience unique and ineffaceable, a source of 
joy and an inspiring memory through all after life. After 
such a voyage who will not sigh for the dreamy days on 
that awning-deck, lulled asleep by the lapping of the swiit 
flowing waters or the melodious chant of the sailors as they 
bend to the heavy sweeps. Again the eye wanders languidly 
over the far still landscape glowing with vivid green under 
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the golden sunshine. The verdant plain is dotted here and 
there with palm groves, beneath which nestle picturesque 
little villages of mud huts looking out in sombre grey 
against the deep green of the palms and fields, just as they 
have done these thousands of years, save where now and 
then the white gleam of the Moslem minaret proclaims the 
Egypt of today. The boat skims on often but a few yards 
from the dry clods and waving grain of the fields that come 
down to the margin of the river. The waters have dropped 
till the deck where we lie is just on a level with the billowy 
top of the grain. Tiny lads come running along the mar- 
gin, but a yard or two from our rail and on a level with it; 
their brown bodies shine in the sun, as they turn ludicrous 
cart-wheels for the amusement of the traveler, in the hope 
that he will throw out a biscuit as reward. So close is the 
green that we seem to be floating out over the sweet fields, 
fragrant with lupins, and we wish the tall white figure at 
the helm just behind us would swing the tiller and carry 
us far out over the emerald floor to the faint yellow cliffs 
which rise yonder behind the palms. They are broken and 
indistinct now in the waves of the tremulous heat, and al! 
the land takes on a magic of wondrous gold as the sun sinks 
into such a pageant of color as no other sky displays. The 
weird song of the fellah bending to the heavy shadoof floats 
out on the heavy evening air, and white figures steal out 
from the village to the water’s edge to bathe and then bow 
down with face toward Mecca, rising and bowing, rising and 
bowing till the boat passes on and they are lost in the dusk. 
Now the strong north wind that has borne us southward 
all day dies slowly down, the huge triangular sail on thie 
mainyard flaps ominously against the foremast, and pres- 
ently as the sharp voice of the old ra’ees breaks the silence 
a score of agile white figures move swiftly up the enormous 
yard rising sharply against the pallor of the first faint stars. 
Like flies the white forms lie along it distributed to the very 
tip of the lofty spar as they gather in the great sail and 
house it securely for the night. With only the mizzen sail 
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spread we draw in toward the baffling shadows that en- 
velop some phantom village; we hear the muffled rhythm of 
the maul as the mooring stakes are driven in, and then 
against the deep after-glow in the wondrous west there 
rises above the shadows the profile of a distant pyramid, 
imbuing all this wonder-world of the Nile with the subtle 
mystery of vast antiquity, and touching all the scene with 
the magic of vanished ages. 


And so the days pass like a dream as the spell of Egypt 
slowly masters us. We wind our way southward against the 
mighty stream struggling out of the heart of Africa. The 
valley narrows as we advance, and the cliffs pencilled to 
plastic forms by the winds and storms of ages, stained to 
rich yellows and deep browns that rise above the darker 
hues of the nodding palms, draw in toward the river. We 
discover cells and door-ways often piercing the rock high up 
in the face of the cliffs. Once dwellings of the dead, then 
retreats in which myriads of the holy men of Christian 
Egypt found refuge during long lives of asceticism, they 
have a long story to tell us. We moor at the village of 
Benihasan on the east side of the river, where the natives 
were for years famous for their turbulence, often making 
a visit to the place a hazardous enterprise. But this is now 
all ancient history and we push on through the village and 
up the slope of the plateau behind. Long rows of door-ways 
in the rocks open above us in range on range. As we climb 
the slope we may recall what we have learned of the place. 
At Gizeh we have seen how the Pharaoh’s lords were at- 
tached to his person and in death were accustomed to sleep 
in masonry tombs beside the pyramid of the monarch. As 
these nobles gained power, however, and became hereditary 
governors of the Pharaoh’s outlying districts, they detached 
themselves from the monarch and finally caused the over- 
throw of the Old Kingdom. When order was reéstablished, 
the nobles were living as semi-independent feudal barons, 
each lord of extensive domains, on which he resided, and 
in which he made his tomb. This tomb was no longer a 
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masonry structure, but like these sepulchres before us, was 
cut out of the face of the cliff. All this fair district below 
us was the domain of the lords of Benihasan. Their 
town was called Menat-Khufu, or “Nurse of Khufu,” for 
Khufu (Cheops), the builder of the first pyramid and foun- 
der of the Fourth Dynasty, was probably born in this town 
and apparently came from the line of Benihasan. He little 
dreamed that some nine hundred years after his time, the 
line from which he sprang, after having assisted in terminat- 
ing the age in which he was the greatest figure would be 
living here as wealthy and powerful barons, whose allegi- 
ance the Pharaoh was obliged to reckon with. In these 
tombs above us they were buried for generations. 

They are very different from the masonry mastaba- 
tombs at Gizeh and Sakkara and yet they contain the main 
parts which we found there also. A colonnaded portico, 
with columns or pillars very much like the Doric columns 
of Greece, leads us into a mortuary chapel, its walls alive 
with gaily painted figures peopling the same shadow-world 
which we found in the mastaba. Only this world is about 
a thousand years later than the one we found at Gizeh. It 
reaches out further, as the Egyptian world had grown in 
that thousand years. In the splendid chapel of Khnum- 
hotep, we may even find a line of Palestinian Beduin, a pro- 
cession like that of Abraham in the story of his entrance 
into Egypt, and belonging indeed to his age. These figures 
therefore have been on these walls since the patriarchal age. 
Long after the occupant of this tomb and all his line had 
been forgotten, these chapels fell into ruin. Seven hundred 
years after the death of Khnumhotep, but still over three 
thousand years ago, a scribe entered the tomb just as we 
have done, admired the beautiful paintings on the wall, 
observed among the inscriptions the name of Khufu 
(Cheops), and taking his pen he wrote upon the wall the 
words: “The scribe Amenmose came to see the temple of 
Khufu and found it like the heavens when the sun rises 
therein.” This scrawl is still clearly legible, and suggests 
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how many generations of visitors have entered the place; 
for it is the earliest of a long line of such graffiti on the 
walls in Coptic, Greek, Arabic, French, Italian, and English. 


As we carefully pick our way down the slope among 
the deep and dangerous shafts down which these ancient 
dead were once lowered for burial, we can discern the sail 
of the dahabiyeh flapping lazily far down behind the palms 
that fringe the shores. Shoals of children drift up from the 
town to meet us and shout for bakhsheesh, and many a 
vendor of bogus antiquities offers us his deceptive wares. 
lf we are weary, we take the waiting donkeys at the foot 
of the slope and trot on over the plain, through fragrant 
fields and groves of palms, where once the native town of 
Cheops stood, and always trailing behind us a long suite of 
his modern descendants anxious to become the objects of 
foreign bounty. Mahmoud, or Uthman, or Mohammed or 
whoever it is who presides over that absurd little box on 
the bow, otherwise known as the kitchen, has prepared the 
ustzal sumptuous dinner, which greets our nostrils gratefully 
as we emerge from the palms, dismount from the patient 
little donkeys, and leave the dragoman to attend to the 
conkey-boys, while we clamber up the gang-plank to submit 
te 2 furious brushing at the hands of one of the white robed 
figures awaiting us on deck. The table talk at these din- 
ners after such days among the monuments leaves a flavor 
never to be forgotten, and if fortified by the proper reading 
“clinches” many an otherwise elusive fact or impression. 

We are passing fields and villages now on either bank, 
where once great cities flourished; but they were all too 
near the North, and nothing, or but the scantiest wreck, re- 
mains to mark the spot. On the west shore two days’ sail 
(sixty-eight miles) above Benihasan, we discover the white 
minarets of Siut or Assiut, the largest town on the Nile 
above Cairo. It is entirely a modern city and covers the 
ruins of a prosperous and powerful ancient town, Lycopolis, 
the “wolf-city” as the Greeks called it, but like all the other 
cities which we have thus far passed it has perished. The 





The Dahabiyeh Voyage. En Route for Upper Egypt. 





Dahabiyeh of the University of Chicago Fx peditiaa’ in ‘Nubia,’ , 








Winnowing Grain in Upper Egypt. Note the Dust and Chaff driven 
off to the Left. 

Stereograph Copyright by Underwood and Underwood. 
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Threshing with an Ox-drawn Sledge in Upper Egypt 
Stereograph Copyright by Underwood and Underwood, 

















Ancient and modern Tombs at Assiut; the domed Tomb of a modern 
Sheik in the Foreground, the Cliff-tombs of the ancient Lords 
of Assiut going back to the Twenty-fourth Century B. C. in 
long Rows in the Cliffs above. 


Sterepgraph Copyright by Underwood and Underwood. 











Looking Eastward from the Western Cliffs across the modern Town 
of Assiut, the largest City in Upper Egypt. 
Stereograph Copyright by Underwood and Underwood. 








Modern Brick-yard of Ancient Crocodilopolis in the Fayum. 
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Methods employed are the same as in the Days of the Hebrew 
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A Vista in the colonnaded Hall of the Denderah Temple. 








Painting from a Benihasan Tomb depicting a Palestinian Sheik 
bringing a Gazelle as a gift. The Inscription reads: “Sheik 
of the Hill-country, Absha” (or Abisha, see II Sam. x, 10) 
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Wall Painting from the Tomb of a Baron at Benihasan, depicting 
the Industries on His Estate. Beginning at the top these are: 
First row, Shoemakers and Cutlers ; second row, Cabinet-Makers 
and Bow-and-Arrow Makers; third row, Jewelers, Gold and 
Copper-smiths; fourth row, Potters; fifth row, Rope-walk:; 
sixth row, Harvest and Threshing with Oxen; seventh row, 

Plowing and Sowing. 

















Present front of Seti I’s Temple at Abydos (really the rear Wall 
of the second Court). 





Colonnaded Chapel-hall of a Noble’s Tomb excavated in the Cliffs 
at Benihasan. Twentieth Century B. C. 
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Glimpse through the Colonnades One of the Seven Chapels in 
of Seti I’s Temple at Abydos. Seti I’s Temple at Abydos. 
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A Corner in the Denderah Temple. 








Looking across the Brick Ruins of later Houses into the colonnaded 
Hall of the Hathor Temple at Denderah. 





! Seti I and His Son Ramses II doing Homage to a List of seventy- 
| six of Their Ancestors on the Wall at Abydos. 
| 
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Figure of Cleopatra (left) and a Figure of Seti I in the Act of 
Ptolemy on the Wall of the Offering ; Relief in His Abydos 
Denderah Temple Temple 
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The Resurrection of Osiris. Relief in the Abydos Temple of Seti | 
(Fourteenth Century B. C.) 








A Native Funeral Crossing the River at Assuan. 





A Glimpse of Nile-shore. 
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Colonnaded Front of a Noble’s Tomb excdvated in the Cliffs at 
Benihasan. Twentieth Century B. C. 


shore along the water-front is lined with a forest of masts, 
for the traffic of the place is considerable and a large fleet 
of picturesque native boats plies the river from Siut. The 
usual multitude await our arrival, but the dragoman springs 
quickly ashore, scatters them all right and left, secures 
enough donkeys for our party, and we are presently riding 
up to the town which lies back a mile or more from the 
river. ‘The bazaars are not so fine as those of Cairo, but 
they are less influenced by western life. Moreover they con- 
tain a large selection of a beautiful red pottery peculiar 
to the place, of which every visitor secures a specimen or 
two. 

As we pass through the town and issue on the other 
side, a long winding road leads out across a canal, beyond 
which white and shining in the sunlight we discern a mass 
of modern tombs, with Saracen domes, the cemetery of the 
town filling a bay in the cliffs To the right a high promon- 
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Scribe’s Scrawl on the Chapel-wall in the Tomb of Khnumhotep at 
Benihasan, recording his Visit there some 700 years after the 
Erection of the Tomb in the Twentieth Century B. C. (See 
page 53.) 
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tory of bold ledges is pierced in six ranges rising one above 
the other, with long lines of tomb doors. Here lay the iords 
of Siut. In the twenty-third century B. C. they were a pow- 
erful family, of wealth and renown. It is a long, hot climb 
to those lofty tomb-doors, but it is worth the trouble. The 
view over the modern city to the shipping, bristling with 
spars, is a panorama of a Saracen town such as is hardly 
found elsewhere. The noble prospect up and down the 
valley, across the winding river to the distant cliffs on the 
opposite (eastern) horizon, offers an epitome of the condi 
tions all along the Egyptian Nile. The town, with its ship 
ping and its outlying fields forms a typical example of those 
governmental, industrial and economic units into which a 
dismembered Egypt fell in times of weakness, and of which 


it was made up in times of union and centralization. 
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The tombs behind us are now a waste of desolate ruins, 
a mass of tumbled fragments of rock, weathered and scarred, 
amid which yawning halls, once stately chambers, are half 
filled with sand below, and open to the sky and the blinding 
sunshine above. We step into the largest, the chapel of 
Hepzefi. It is a spacious liall, bearing on its walls in hun- 
dreds on hundreds of lines the contracts and legal instru- 
ments by means of which this ancient lord sought to estab- 
lish forever an income for the maintenance of food-offer- 
ings and other good things for his benefit through all future 
time. We look at our own brief lives and we speak of the 
mutability of time! The offerings which Hepzefi attempted 
to perpetuate for himself with such elaborate pains some 
four thousand years ago, have not only been forgotten these 
thousands of years but the very language in which the in- 
struments of their endowment are written, is unknown to 
his descendants. The city in which he lived has vanished 
and its ruins lie far beneath the markets and bazaars of a 
modern town, whose people know nothing of the gods he 
served, and themselves call upon a god who issued from the 
midst of desert barbarians once despised by Hepzefi and his 
race. These tombs became the homes of holy men, ascetic 
devotees of a religion, nearly 2000 years in the future in 
Hepzefi’s day. Here they lived in great communities, peo- 
pling the tombs like dove-cotes, and as we walk through the 
now deserted cells, we can still find upon the walls many a 
Coptic scrawl, containing a few words of a pious prayer, or 
a record of a visit, or the names of those who may have 
dwelt here. Around the northern promontory of the cliff 
are the massed domes of Moslem tombs of today, and ris- 
ing above the town the slender minarets proclaim the faith 
which supplanted that of the Nazarene in this land and 
drove from these ancient cemeteries the hosts of anchorites 
who had found refuge there. 


Two or three days’ sail, with probably some delay at 
the bad bend below Ekhmim brings us to the feeble little 
town of Belianeh, where we land on the west shore, or really 
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the south shore as it is at this point where the Nile flows 
almost westward. Belianeh is our point of departure for 
the long seven-mile donkey-ride to the temple of Abydos. 
As we push out over the dusty fields, the sun mounts above 
the palms and seems to focus all his radiant energy on our 
little party. The miles pass slowly, the patient little don- 
keys beating a ceaseless tattoo with their twinkling feet 
upon the uneven path, accelerating the tempo from time to 
time for but an instant as the shouting donkey-boys apply 
the goad, sometimes indeed so suddenly that one tilts back- 
ward and almost falls off behind. 


Far in the south is the dim line of the desert cliffs, 
plastic and deeply indented as the early morning sunshine 
falls athwart the headlands and the dark bays that lie be- 
tween. Here on this plain, where the peasants all around 
us are plowing their fields, once stood the city of Thinis 
from which Menes went forth to subdue the North, and thus 
become the first king of a united Egypt over five thousand 
years ago. His ruined tomb is around the next bend of the 
valley, and nine tombs of his royal descendants are grouped 
in a large bay of the cliffs before us, at some distance out 
in the desert behind Abydos. 

Riding through a group of wretched hovels we emerge 
at last before our first Egyptian temple. With the excep- 
tion of the colossus of Ramses II at Memphis, all the great 
monuments that we have thus far visited belong to the Old 
and the Middle Kingdoms. But we have now reached a 
point far enough southward to escape the destruction of the 
innumerable invasions which have laid waste the North. We 
are entering the Theban region and the imperial age. But 
Abydos was already a place of importance in the Middle 
Kingdom, for by this time the tomb of Osiris was definitely 
believed to be here, and thus the place became the Holy 
Sepulchre of the Egyptians, and a shrine to which they pil- 
grimaged for long centuries. The tomb which they thought 
that of Osiris was in reality that of one of the descendants 
of Menes out in the desert behind the temple. Already 
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some two thousand years before Christ, when this royal 
tomb was one thousand two hundred years old, they had for- 
gotten its real origin and attributed it to Osiris. To this 
tomb they came each year to reénact the burial of the mur- 
dered god, as a scene in the Osirian passion-play, a great 
drama of the life and death of Osiris, which was presented 
here every year, and drew throngs of pilgrims. 

This road down which we ride was therefore thronged 
with pilgrim hosts as far back as 2000 B. C. The pilgrims 
as well as many government officials, who passed or visited 
the place on the business of the Pharaoh, took occasion to 
erect here memorial tablets of stone, commending them- 
selves, their relatives and friends to the favor of the great 
god in the hereafter. The officials sometimes mentioned the 
nature of their business, with the date of the visit and the 
name of the reigning king, and such tablets are among the 
most important records which have descended to us from 
this age. One of them whose tablet is now in the Berlin 
museum, tells how he participated in the great Passion-Play, 
and his brief account of the successive scenes or acts in 
which he took part, is nearly all that has survived of this 
earliest known drama. 


It is with such memories as these, memories of the earli- 
est known drama and the earliest kings of the earth that we 
ride into the court of Seti I’s temple at Abydos. The front 
with its two pylon towers, and the first court have entirely 
disappeared. The low and ignoble wall which seems to form 
the front of the temple is really the rear wall of the second 
court behind which the columned and inner chambers of the 
temple await us. It is therefore only the rear half of the 
building that still survives. For many if not most visitors it 
is the first impression of an Egyptian temple which is re- 
ceived here, and many are disappointed in the external archi- 
tecture. But as we shall see, the halls behind amply compen- 
sate for the loss of the front, and we shall view many a 
temple facade before we come down river again. 

Far out in the eastern desert on the other side of the 
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river is a chapel of Seti I, erected by him beside a well 
which he had dug there to supply with water the eastern 
mines, from which he hoped to draw revenues for this very 
temple. He has recorded this enterprise in long inscrip- 
tions on the chapel walls, and added the most frightful 
curses upon anyone who should violate or divert the rev- 
enues of this temple still to be received by it from these 
mines after the king’s death. And yet, when Ramses II, 
his son, visited this temple not long after his father’s death, 
he found it unfinished, and the revenues thus established 
by his father already corruptly diverted from it. He re- 
stored the endowment, and completed the splendid temple, 
inserting his name wherever his father had not already oc- 
cupied the surface of the walls, and upon the low wal! 
through which we enter, he recorded an enormous inscrip 
tion, telling the story of his succession, which occupies the 
entire eastern half of the wall. 

As we pass through the central door we enter a large 
colonnade or hypostyle hall, and stand for the first time 
beneath the roof of an Egyptian temple. Down river, be- 
fore we left Cairo, we visited the great monuments of the 
Old and Middle Kingdoms, especially the former, but ex- 
cept the collections in the Museum and the colossus of 
Ramses II at Memphis, as we have said before, we found 
little from the Empire, the remains of which are almost en- 
tirely confined to southern Upper Egypt and especially to 
Thebes, the region of which we have now entered. This 
imposing hall is a product of the Empire, made possible by 
the tribute wrung by the Pharaohs from the kings of Asia 
and the Mediterranean, and by the captive labor of just such 
foreigners in Egypt as the Israelites. 

As we walk down the central aisle of the stately hall, 
we find another behind it deeper than the first. On either 
side of the central aisle are three others, thus 
making seven aisles in all. These seven aisles lead 
to seven shrinés immediately at the rear of the 
second hall, and in each shrine a different divinity was en- 
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throned. Their images splendidly wrought in gold, silver, 
bronze, and precious stones, have of course long since been 
carried away as spoil, but the columns and door-posts on 
either side of each aisle, and the shrine to which the respec- 
tive aisle conducts us, are richly sculptured with reliefs and 
inscriptions in honor of the divinity belonging there. Amon 
as the state god, claims the middle aisle, with the triad of 
Osiris, Isis and Horus on the right, while Harmakhis, Ptah 
and King Seti himself occupy the three on the left. This 
arrangement of a single sanctuary for the worship of a 
heptad of gods is very unusual, and involves modifications 
in the architecture of the halls which are not typical and will 
not be found at Thebes. 


Meantime our trusty dragoman has brought in the lunch 
baskets, and while we wander about the shrines and among 
the tall columns, he is busy spreading our lunch on a huge 
sill of limestone between two shafts. All about us the great 
halls are silent. The sunshine drops here and there through 
a break in the roof and striking obliquely across the columns, 
falls in broad bands along the worn stone pavement. Long 
and mysterious vistas through the forest of shafts greet us 
wherever we turn, framing many a distant figure of the king, 
wrought upon the wall in such exquisite reliefs as we shall 
find nowhere else in this ancient valley. In the sinuous con- 
tours, in the splendid sweep of the lines defining the tall 
graceful form of Seti, with the slightly aquiline nose, pre- 
cisely as we found him in his coffin at Cairo, we discern the 
greatest art of the Empire transmitting to us one of the 
stateliest figures that ever sat upon a throne. The magic 
of his presence pervades the place. Everywhere he peo- 
ples the walls, his figure dimly discernible in the distance, 
or rising grandly at one’s very side, as he intercedes before 
the gods. Our meditations, however, are rudely interrupted 
by the dragoman’s call to lunch, and ham-sandwiches and 
chicken-salad displace reveries of the handsome Seti, while 
beside the royal countenance at every nook and cranny in 
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the walls appear dark-eyed chubby faces, displaying lively 
interest in our lunch basket and visibly expectant. 

We stroll into the large “L” built on the east side of 
the rear, and with a sandwich in one hand and Baedeker 
in the other, we contemplate the long table of seventy-six 
kings who preceded Seti. Seti intended only to do them 
homage, but he at the same time left us a book of the kings 
of rare value in reconstructing Egyptian history. This 
eastern addition seems to have been a large chapel in honor 
of Seti’s predecessors, especially the archaic Pharaohs of 
the first two dynasties, who lie in their primitive brick 
tombs, far out in the desert behind this temple. Or at least 
they once lay there, though their sepulchres have long since 
been rifled and left filled with rubbish. There is only time 
for a brief walk around the dismantled temple of Ramses 
II further west, through the old brick fortress of a very 
remote age, and the scanty remains of the old town, with 
the precinct of the early Osiris temple, where his devotees 
gathered a thousand years before Seti’s day, and then the 
donkeys are brought round for the long ride back to the 
river. 

Two days’ sail, with favorable wind, brings us near 
the great bend in the river above which Thebes lies. Just 
before rounding the bend, and on the same side as Abydos, 
we land for a brief visit to the temple of Denderah, a pro- 
duct as it now stands of the Roman age, but occupying a 
site where ages before a sanctuary of Hathor, goddess of 
love and joy, had been erected by the pyramid-builders. It 
is but a foretaste of the architectural splendor of Thebes 
now awaiting us but a few miles up the river.* 


A Reading Journey Through Egypt 





*For a longer visit at the temple of Denderah, the reader is 
referred to the author’s “Egypt through the Stereoscope,” pp. 107- 
201 and Stereograph No. 46, The architecture of the Graeco-Roman 
age will be met in even better preservation at Edfu at which a 
longer visit will be made. It will be found very instructive to 
follow the entire Nile voyage with the stereographs and book just 
mentioned. The superb views make it the next thing to taking the 
real Nile trip. For this installment see pp. 156-201 and Stereographs 
Nos. 32-46. 
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HE last of the Mesopotamian monarchies, the Babylon- 
ian, weakened by luxury and license, succumbed to the 
masterful tribes of the Aryan race in 538 B. C. and the seat 
of Empire in the East was transferred to the table lands of 
Persia. Upon the ruins of the Median and Babylonian 
powers, Cyrus the Great (558-529 B. C.), and his Achae- 
menidae (so called because these kings were chosen from 
among the descendants of Akhamanish) successors (529- 
330 B. C.) built one of the most magnificent empires the 
world has ever seen. At Pasargadae, Persepolis and Susa, 
their capital cities, are remains of great palaces scarcely 
yielding in point of decorative magnificence and impressive 
monumentality to the masterworks of Nineveh and Chaldaea. 


Influence of Location 


Isolated, amid their mountains, valleys and des- 
erts, where stone and timber especially were abundant, 
it was inevitable that a structural style should be evolved, 
differing from the vaulted, brick system of the valley of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. The ancestors of the Persians erected 
their huts in quite the same fashion as that pursued by the 
modern inhabitants of the highlands of Iran and Northern 
Hindustan. The ceiling of these dwellings (Fig. 1), is sup- 
ported upon timbers (lintels, a) that rest in the forks of 





*Copyright, 1909, by Lewis F. Pilcher. 

Previous articles of this series were: I. Egyptian Architec- 
ture—Origins, September; II. Egyptian Architecture—Concluded, 
October; III. Chaldaean and Assyrian Architecture, November. 
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(Figure 1.) 
trees. Upon the ceiling beams (b), sheathing (c) in the 
form of bark or matting is placed, and upon this base clay 
held in place by a timber parapet (d) served as a roof cover- 
ing. 
Elements of Construction 

It will be seen that this construction rationally divides 
itself into two elements or main parts. Element I is the 
superstructure or entablature and comprises the chief beam 
or architrave of the fabric (a), the ceiling beams (b) that 
rest upon the architrave and projecting beyond its face re- 
mind one of a row of teeth, hence the architectural term 
dentils by which these projecting beam ends are known. The 
upper and crowning member of the entablature is the para- 
pet. This detail, of various form and profile, together with 
the dentils and sheathing band forms a cornice. 

Element II consists of the vertical supports and the 


beams (f) that rest in their forks. 
Use of Banded Form 
On account of the lightness of the timber used it was 


necessary (to ensure a strong member) to build up the archi- 
trave (a) and the fork beams (f) of small timber, making a 
compound beam. Thus the architrave and the beam that 
rests between the arms of the forks have a banded appear- 
ance and in section a stepped profile. 

The forked-capital was strengthened at its lower part 
by a necking band (e). The base for the upright shaft 
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would necessarily be of stone. In early times rough, uncut 

footing stones were probably used. These were preferably 

high (fifteen or twenty inches) to obviate or at least mini- 

mize the chance of knocking the shaft out of plumb. 
Persian Order of Architecture 

The two elements above described including a column 
with its base, shaft, capital, and an entablature with its 
architrave and cornice constitute a complete architectural 
order. 

Probably hundreds of years elapsed before the oppor- 
tunity presented of translating these experimental types 
into stone. By that time the timber forms had become 
mechanized into architectural habits and in the new material 
were repeated without entire regard to their original struc- 
tural meaning. These were the constant factors in the 
Persian style. The variant was the decorative-ornamental 
devices with which the followers of Cyrus and Darius had 
come in contact in the course of their conquests. 

The rock cut facade of the tomb of Darius at Nash-I- 
Rustam (Fig. 3.), which represents the facade of his palace, 
surmounted by a Talar (altar), well illustrates the char- 
acter of the perfected order. 

Symbolizing power and strength the simple timber 
forks were transformed into kneeling bulls. The necking 
band was elaborated into an astragal (one of the vertebrae 
of the neck, a roundlet moulding single or compound form- 
ing the transition from the vertical lines of the shaft to the 
curved lines of the capital of a column). The entablature 
presents in magnified form the cornice with its dentils (the 
projecting ends of the ceiling beams) and the banded 
architrave. 

Intercolumniation 

The use of wooden columns and architraves permitted 
a wider spacing than was possible with stone, a feature 
which is especially striking in the composition of the facade 
of the above mentioned tomb and in the columnar arrange- 
ment of the great halls of the palaces. A comparison 
(Fig. 4.), instituted between the hypostyle hall at Karnak 
and the great hall of Xerxes at Persepolis shows that an 
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Rock-Cut Tomb of Darius. (Fig. 3.) 


area that in Egypt would have necessitated the employment 
of 136 columns, in Persia was furnished with but 34. The 
illustration depicts a corner of each of these great halls. 
Poth plans are drawn at the same scale and graphically 
present the astonishing difference in the spacing of the 
Persian and Egyptian columns. 
Persian Capital 

) used in the palace at 
detail from the Darius 


The capital and shaft (Fig. 5. 
Susa differed in several points of 
tcmb column (Vig. 6.). In the tomb the conpled monsters 
rested directly upon the astragal, while in the palace two 
singular members were interposed between the animals and 
the shaft. The upper of these consisted of groups of verti- 
cally applied scrolls, which may have been inspired by the 
curling of the shavings as they are detached from a piece 
of timber by a draw knife. ‘his strangely placed volute 
design is so at variance with structural propriety that no 
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other explanation than a simple carpenter work reminis- 
cence appears tenable. The lower of the two members was 
probably suggested by the phenomena of palm tree growth, 
the drooping of the brown fronds and the sturdy fresh 
growth of the new leaves. 

Comparison with Ptolemaic palm capitals of Egypt is in- 
evitable but the general content of the decoration points to 
a purely Persian origin. The shaft was fluted and was 
supported by a high decorated base. 

Esthetics of Persian Order 

It has been remarked as a noteworthy fact that the 
Persepolis order is unique in the history of architecture, and 
that it is without derivatives. This is not at all strange, 
for to become an artistic expression of any subsequent race 
the maladaptation of the parts of the column would have 
necessitated a complete remodelling. The illogical structure, 
the disproportionate ornament and the lack of organic rela- 
tion of the elements could not but appear other than in- 
artistic to a people, such as the Greeks, whose columnar de- 
tails were united by a singleness of function, where all 
the transitions from the vertical to the horizontal were de- 
signed with due regard to the laws of optical exploitation 
and in a way to emphasize the structural meaning of each 
element—a result, as Hegel writes, in which neither idea 
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nor form predominate but the spirit and expression are 
one. 

It was this problem of adaptation that militated against 
the continuance of the Persepolis type. In art, mechanical 
imitation of previous forms is inhibited when there is a 
lack of adjustment of means to end—of form to function. 
With a race the same condition exists as in the individual. 
A situation is brought to consciousness by the appearance 
of a new problem. A separation of the old and new ensues. 
It is in this process of mediation that the individuality or 
character of the race or person comes to the front. Now 
the Persepolis capital, composed of native elements and 
details borrowed from foreign arts represents a mediatory 
process in the Persian race, and so is indisputably a con- 
crete index of its individuality. 

“It may have contented them,” writes Loftus, “to bor- 
row indiscriminately from all nations, so that each of the 
hundred columns surrounding their thrones (at Persepolis 
and Susa) might bear upon its fluted shaft the lotus, the 
palm and the bull, and symbolize the glories which the 
victorious arms of the Persians had gathered upon the 
battlefields of Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and Babylonia.” 
Being completely an expression of the unique conditions 
and character of the country it could never be successfully 
transplanted. 


’ 


Religious Monuments 


The Persians did not believe that their gods inhabited 
the forms of images, hence there was no reason for the 
construction of a sacred dwelling for deity. Fire was re- 
garded with especial veneration, as the purest symbol of 
Ahura Mazda, the supreme being. To render homage to 
their gods, altars, elevated upon terraces, were erected upon 
which the sacrificial flame was kindled. On lofty summits 
Magian fires were kept burning continually from genera- 
tion to generation. To protect the sacred element from the 
desecrating contact with dust, impurities carried by rain or 
snow, the altar was surrounded by a protective structure. 
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Column from the E tastern Por- 
tico of the Hall of Xerxes. 
Persepolis. Similar to col- 
umn from tomb of Darius. 

(Fig. 6.) 
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Column from Susa. 
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The best remaining example of such altars and one of the 
most interesting of all pre-classic monuments is at Naksh-I- 
Rustem( Fig. 7.), the necropolis of Persepolis. Flere the altar 
scheme is doubled. The whole monument is cut out of the 
living rock. The platform, reached by steps at one side, is 
thirteen feet above the level of the plain. The altars are 
square in plan, massing in the form of truncated pyramids. 
The sloping sides indicate at once that the Assyrian struc- 
tural style had nothing to do with the determining of this 
silhouette. In the composition of the sides a most unusual 
device has been adopted. Two columns, forming the cor- 
ners of the altar, are connected by an arch, approaching a 
semicircle in form. This is an extremely suggestive ar- 
rangement of architectural elements—first because it brings 
together two conflicting structural principles, the lintel and 
the arch, and secondly, because the arch is made to spring 
directly from the simple column capital without the inter- 
vention of an additional member such as an entablature or 
an architrave block. 
The Combination of Arch and Column in Subsequent Styles 
The column and the arch were combined in Roman 
architecture, but throughout the best periods there was placed 
between the capital and the arch an entablature or an archi- 
trave block. During the fourth century, in centers that 
were directly influenced by the East, the intermediary mem- 
ber of the classic arch-lintel system, the entablature, was 
abandoned, and in a typical example of the early fourth cen- 
tury at the Palace of Diocletian, Spalatro, Dalmatia, the 
arch with classic details springs directly from a Corinthian 
capital. The designers of the Early Christian or Basilican 
period continued this rather unsatisfactory architectural ar- 
rangement as is well exemplified in the arcades of the bas- 
ilica of St. Paul’s outside the walls(Fig. 9.), 386 A. D., Rome 
and the sixth century church of St. Simeon Stylites at Kal at 
Siman. Romanesque architecture concerned itself with the 
task of translating the basilican fabric with its wooden truss- 
ed roof into a durable fire-proof structure. Stone vaulted 








(Fig. 16.) 
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roofs replaced the ornamental wooden ceilings of the earlier 
times and heavy clustered piers widely spaced supported 
the heavy arches’ that sepa- 
rated the nave from the aisles. 
It is characteristic of the Ro- 
manesque styles that the arch 
was sprung directly from the 
capital. The capital in this 
period was better adapted to 
the task of translating the 
thrust of the arches to the ver- 
tical supports, than was ihe 
Roman Corinthian. Two ex- 
amples that illustrate the point 
are S. Ambrogio (Fig. 10.), 
Milan, in the Lombard Ro- 
manesque style, and the cathe- 
dral at Pisa (Fig, 11.) in the 
Tuscan Romanesque . ‘style. 
The Gothic, the name given to Mountain Scene in Persia. 
the architectural period during 

which the problems of the Romanesque era were finally 
solved, continued the same arcade scheme, substituting the 
pointed (Fig. 12.) for the round arch. Influenced, probably 
more by Renaissance construction devices than classic, the 
Early Romanesque architects of Italy brought this Iranian 
arch-column motive intoé modern. art and today we see the 
designers in all styles, without hesitation, combining their 
columns, columnettes, and arches in the way Persians at 
Naksh-I-Rustem invented thousands of years ago. The 
beautiful Plazzo del Consiglio (Fig. 13.) (1476) at Verona 
by Fra Giocondo has been used to illustrate the Early Renais- 
sance employment of the motive, because it is itself the pro- 
totype of the Herald building, Herald Square, New York 
City. The continuance and persistency of an architectural 
form if sound, is one of thé.remarkable things in the history 
of civilization and is notably illustrated in the combination 
of this curious motive. 
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Tomb of Cyrus 

On the plain qf Murgab near Pasargadae is the ruin of 
the tomb of Cyrus. The conception of this monument was 
obviously influenced by the Chaldaean stepped temple. The 
terraced base, consisting of six high steps, was placed in 
the center of an enclosure surrounded by a colonnade. The 
sarcophagus chamber was in the form of a Greek gabled 
temple, but the details of both the cornice above the 
entrance and the one crowning the edifice were of the 
Egyptian cavetto form. Before it was rifled by the Greeks 
the interior contained the golden coffin and support and a 
table of the same metal together with a great treasure in 
jewels and accessories in precious metal. 

Palace Sites 

Pasargadae, Persepolis, and Susa were successively 
endowed with royal palaces. That of Cyrus at Pasargadae 
was unpretentious. Susa was the ancient Elamite capital. 
Many pre-Persian finds have been made here throwing 
light upon the Babylonian period. The city continued as a 
place of royal residence under the Achaememidae. The 
most noteworthy result of the excavations at Susa was the 
disclosing of the palace of Artaxerxes Mnemon with its 
fine colonnade. Beneath these ruins were found the re- 
inains of the palace of Darius, son of Hystaspes. 

Persepolis 

These remains are insignificant compared with those 
at Persepolis (Fig. 14.). Here as was the case at Pasargadae 
and Susa, the Assyrian method of erecting the buildings 
upon vast platforms was followed. Backed by the moun- 
tain of tombs and constructed by Cyclopean masonry, (800 
by 1,500 feet), the substructure provides a most effective 
base for the royal edifices. Ascent from the plain to the 
terrace is made by symmetrically arranged double stair- 
ways (Fig. 15.), (A) unexcelled in the ancient world. En- 
trance to the palace enclosure was through the Propylaea 
of Xerxes (B) whose portals wete embellished with the 
carved figures of colossal bulls (Fig. 16.). The 
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gigantic bulls that guarded the portals of the Ninevite 
palaces were carved with five legs so that no matter from 
what angle they might be seen they would appear to have 
the correct number of legs. The Persian reliefs show but 
four legs, therefore when viewed from the side they lack 
the completeness of the Assyrian form. It will be noticed 
also that in the Persian work the Semitic cast of feature 
disappears and is replaced by a visage of Aryan cast. The 
propylaea was adjoined by a hall 82 feet square. Distant 
162 feet from this ruin is the stairway (O) that leads to 
the central platform, which was occupied by the Great Hall 
of Xerxes, (E F G), the Palace of Xerxes (L), the 
Palace of Darius (K), the propylaea of Darius (H), the 
Palace of Artaxerxes Ochus (N) and a structure by 
Xerxes, the purpose of which is undetermined (O). On a 
still higher level was situated an enormous structure known 
as the Hall of One Hundred Columns (P). 


Ceremonial Halls 

The Great Hall of Xerxes, (G E F), probably used 
as the throne room, was an hypostyle in which 36 columns, 
sixty feet high, supported a lavishly decorated timber super- 
structure. The audience chamber was surrounded by three 
monumental porches, orienting North, East, and West. An 
appreciation of the enormous size of this building will be 
gained when it is known that it covered an area of two and 
one-half acres. To the east on a slightly higher terrace is 
the ruin of a second ceremonial hall, generally called, on 
account of the number of supports that it contained, the 
Hall of One Hundred Coiumns (P). 


Plan of Royal Dwelling 

The rulers dwelt in residences situated on the southern 
part of the platform. The arrangement of these palaces is 
quite similar to the private portions of the Minoan struc- 
tures and the Palace of Ulysses, on the Island of Ithaca, 
described for us by Honier. A protected area, correspond- 
ing to the atrium, forms an approach to a pillared portico. 
Beyond the porch was the chief hall. Traces of columns 
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are found, not indicating a peristyle (a building or court, 
which is entirely or for the greater part surrounded by 
columns) but distributed to produce an hypostyle hall. 
Rooms were arranged about this central space, and from it 
stairs ascended to a second story. On the roof of this 
upper story, if we may form a correct judgment from the 
Darius tomb relief, which evidently represents a palace 
facade, was provision for a throne and altar. 


Decoration 

Concerning the general appearance of the interior of the 
Persian building we are dependent upon the descriptions in 
the literature of other races. Followers of Assyrian tra- 
dition in ornament they exhibit a retrogration both in ma- 
terials and form. It is true that, with the use of colored 
tiles, hangings, and gold and silver, an effect of great splendor 
was produced. While sensuously pleasing the fabric was 
perishable, transient and not capable of great refinement. 
Frescoed plaster and tiles took the place of the alabaster 
revetments of Mesopotamia except upon the buttresses of 
steps placed before palaces where processional subjects are 
freely rendered. 

The details of ornament are few and for the most part 
derived from Assyria. 


Character 

The gradual growth of the successive Persian palaces 
has been remarked by various writers. The change that is 
observed in the tone of the ornamentation of the earlier 
and later palaces is especially to be noted. The sculptures 
that adorn the residences of the first kings, Cyrus and 
Darius, represent the King engaged in bold and manly 
combat with lions or other monsters; while in the halls and 
chambers of the palace of Xerxes we see that these give 
place to representations of servants bearing articles of 
luxury intended for royal use. “A tone of mere sensual 
enjoyment is thus given to the later edifice which is very 
far from characterizing the earlier; and the decline at the 
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court, which history indicates as rapid about this period, is 
seen to have stamped itself upon the material art.” 
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CHRONOLOGY, AFTER FERGUSSON. 


lates. 
Cyrus founds Pasargadz............eccecess B. C. 560 
Cambyses’ buildings at Pasargade................. $25 
Darius builds palace at Persepolis................ 521 
Xerxes builds halls at Persepolis and Susa...... 485 
ear 465 
itis an wadnidhnecieed aikekue 
Artaxerxes Mnemon repairs buildings at Persepolis 
ESSERE heii CE ee 405 
Destruction of Persian Empire by Alexander...... 331 
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The Tale of Troy in Greek Art 


By Alfred Emerson 


UST where illustration should be pigeonholed in a sys- 
tem of esthetics is still a problem. Some able artists 
and teachers of painting condemn all story-telling in pic- 
tures as a betrayal of the artist’s proper function and mis- 
sion to the crude spirit of gain. Others, again, and some 
of our best, the Elihu Vedders and Howard Pyles, have won 
renown as illustrators. Few painters ever cultivated this 
field more earnestly than the masters of the Preraphaelite 
Brotherhood, whose aims fell short of nobody’s for loftiness 
and purity. Lessing, to be sure, laid down, in his famous 
“Essay on the Limits of Poetry and Painting,” that de- 
scriptive poetry and narrative painting are artistic taboo. 
But Lessing’s doctrine is too austerely logical for human 
nature’s daily food. What would be left of Italian painting, 
if we cancelled all the pictures that illustrate the characters 
and events of the Old and New Testaments, of the Apocry- 
pha, the lives of the Saints, and the world of fable? 

The necessity of projecting the mode of expression out 
of time into space certainly hampers the sculptor and the 
painter. But it does not follow that chisel and brush can 
tell no stories. The significant pose, the animated group, 
do look before and after. The idea of action, of motion, 
of change is inseparable from the lifted sword, the rearing 
steed, the crested wave and the bellied sail. The sunset 
red foretells the “dear thrice-prayed-for night.” October’s 
motley is keen with a foretaste of December frost. If Eu- 
phranor’s lost statue of the Trojan Paris did equal justice to 
the judge of the goddesses, to Helen’s lover, and to the 
slayer of Achilles, as Pliny declares, the instance shows 
how well a detached figure can tell a complex story. How 
many of our own artists can give us the Washington of 
Valley Forge and Yorktown and the first President of the 
United States in one? If it was wrong to enlist the co- 
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The Blinding of Polyphemos. From an early black-figured vase 
by Aristophonos, whose Signature is misspelled Aristonophos. 
From Collignon’s Greek archaeology. 

operation of a well-informed Greek and German public, 

then and then only Euphranor and Richard Wagner were 

bad artists. If Tannhauser and Lohengrin, Hans Sachs and 

Siegfried are empty names to you, you are ill qualified to re- 

ceive the poet-composer’s dramatic and musical message. 

An’ there’s an end on it. 

Now the Greek knew his Homer as a Scotchman knows 
his Bible. Nor was his Homer limited to the Iliad and 
Odyssey as ours is. Some of the favorite stories of the 
Themis, the apple of Discord, the wooing and wedding of 
Trojan cycle are not related in those epics. The counsel of 
Peleus and Thetis, the youth of Achilles, the judgment of 
Paris, the rape of Helen, the rally of the Greek princes, the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia, the adventure of Telephos, the Gre- 
cian landfall on the Trojan shore, and the earlier events 
of the Achaean campaigns, yea, these stories and many more, 
were they not related in a preceding poem of the Epic 
Cycle? Andrew Lang’s “Helen of Troy” is a charming lit- 
erary restoration of “The Cypria” in masterly English. The 
Greek hero’s favorite horse Xanthos foretells the early death 
of Achilles by the Trojan seductor’s arrow in the Nine- 
teenth Iliad. But the full story of it appeared in another 
ancient epic. “The Ethiopians” has gone the way of “The 
Cypria,” all but the bare chapter-indexes of both. Yet those 
poems are not utterly lost, for the tragic poets and the form- 
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ative artists of later ages drew freely upon the old romances 
of the falls of Thebes and Troy. Statius, Quintus of Smyrna, 
Colluthus and sundry other 
minor poets, whose books are [RARRUMAEMIORINUG |: 








ae 548 = 
extant, rewrote some of them 6 
again centuries after Christ. I ; 
read Colluthus’s “Fall of 
Troy,’ by the way, in a queer 
old edition, at the San Fran- 
cisco Public Library, that went 
up in flames soon afterwards. 
And so these old tales passed 
on, by strange ways of medie- 
val literature and Renaissance 
tapestries, to our own Shake- 
speare and Tennyson. 

Plato and other early writ- 
ers credited the whole Epic 
Cycle to Homer himself. There 
is an echo of this earlier faith 
in a passage of Lucian’s whim- 
sical “True Narrative.” The 
hero interviews Homer’s shade 
in the Elysian Fields as to 
which of all the poems attri- 
buted to him he had really writ- 
ten, and records the blind bard's 
answer that le wrote them 
all. Our higher criticism 
claims to distinguish many 
strata of accretions from a thin 
bed of authentic matter, even 
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Bildwerke persuades one 
that the Greek artists who quarried picture and sculpture 
stuff from the national epics cared little who wrote them, or 
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The single Combat between Achilles and Memnon, witnessed by 
Thetis and Eos. From a Melian Amphora. Taken from Rayet 
et Collignon, “Histoire de la Céramique Grecque.” 


what parts of them were the earliest stock in trade of the 
Homeric bards. A study of their illustrations must start 


from the same free and easy premises. 


Clever artisans 


carved the ancient tale of Troy in stone, beat it in metal, 
painted it in black silhouettes and outlines on earthenware, 





Hermes Leads the Goddesses 


ro 


Paris. On a Tyrrhenian Ani- 
phora at Berlin. From Furt- 
wangler’s “Griechische Vasen- 


malerei.” 


emblazoned it in color on 
Roman walls and early 
parchments. Greek children 
probably learned to spell it 
out in the picture form be- 
fore they learned to read 
and recite the real Homer 
at school. Just so the un- 
lettered masses of the mid- 
dle ages had their Bible of 
the Poor in stained glass. 
The pictures compose a 
book well worth anyone’s 
reading in both cases. 
According to Homer, 
the first illustrator of the 
Trojan war was Helen of 
Troy herself. Iris assumes 
the semblance of her Tro- 
jan sister-in-law, Laodike, 
and finds Helen in her hall 
“For there,” says the poet, 


“she was weaving a great 
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two-faced purple dress-pattern. And many  adven- 
tures of the steed-taming Trojans and of the mail-clad 
Achaeans she wrought therein, which they endured at the 
war-god’s hands on her account.” (Iliad 111, 125ff.). Wil- 
liam’s Queen Matilda has been credited with the embroidered 
chronicle of the Norman conquest of England which is pre- 
served in the Cathedral of Bayeux. The great Alexandrian 
critic, Aristarchus, allowed the Schliemannesque opinion to 
escape him that Homer obtained his knowledge of the Trojan 
campaign from Helen’s figured damask! It is certainly cu- 
rious to find that the illustrated blanket newspaper, which 
we have fondly supposed to be an American novelty, dates 





Paris Receives Hermes and the Goddesses. From a Tyrrhenian 
Amphora at Berlin. Furtwangler’s “Grieschische Vasenmalerei.” 


from the Trojan War. Certain painted clay coffins have 
been excavated at Clazomenae, one of Homer’s seven tra- 
ditional birthplaces, the decorations of which are not far 
from showing what Helen’s tapestries were like. These sil- 
houettes are a painted form, so to speak, of the Ionian dialect. 

On other old Ionian vases, found at Rhodes and Melos, 
we seem to catch the ceramic painter developing an inherited 
pattern of confronted birds, lions, or men into the pictured 
story of a heroic conflict. A Rhodian plate with a single 
combat between Menelaos and Hektor, so inscribed, over 
the body of the Trojan Euphorbos has been adopted as 
the label of a brand of American cigars. Here the two 
armed champions face one another with round shields and 
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Iphidamas and Agamemnon. 





Herakles, Hephaistos, and the Nereids. 





( Detail. ) 


The Dioskouri recapture Helen. 


Anderson’s Restoration of the Ark of Kypselos. 


Discord between Ajax and Hektor. 
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lifted lances, their helmets drawn down over their faces. 
Menelaos has one foot planted on Euphorbos, who lies on 
his back similarly accoutered. But he is not dead. The 
painter draws his eye wide open. Kirchhoff assigns this 
plate to about 600 B. C. by the evidence of the painter’s 
archaic alphabet. The artist’s departure from the Homeric 
account are deliberate. In Iliad XVII, 60 ff., Menelaos 
strips the slain Trojan of his arms, but evades a combat, 
alone, with Hektor and his company. Later on, it is true, 
he advances again with Ajax and it is Hektor’s turn to re- 
treat. Menelaos and Ajax thereupon recover the body of 
Patroklos. Euphorbos is forgotten by this time. 

Single combats abounded on the celebrated ark of 
Kypseles,. prince of Corinth, and are common enough on 
early Corinthian and Athenian vases, together with new 
subjects of increasing complexity. An English antiquarian, 
Mr. H. W. Jones, of Oxford, and his practised draughtsman, 
Anderson, have essayed a clever graphic restoration of that 
long-preserved relic of early Grecian woodcarving and mar- 
quetry. A Greek writer of the age of the Antonines, who 
saw it at Olympia, describes the following subjects from 
the tale of Troy as depicted on it: 


1. Peleus, the father of Achilles, seizes Thetis the nereid. A 
serpent darts at Peleus from the goddess’ arm to denote her trans- 
formation. 2. Circe’s maids and a centaur attend Ulysses and Circe 
in a grotto. (Pausanias guessed wrong here. The carver evidently 
intend this embowered couple for Peleus and Thetis, whose Gand- 
harva marriage the centaur Chiron had promoted.) 3. Castor and 
Pollux recover the kidnapped Helen. 4. Hermes escorts the three 
goddesses to Paris of Troy for their beauty to be passed upon. 
5. Discord stands between Ajax and Hektor, “very ugly 
to behold.” Compare Iliad VII, 206 to 312 and XIV, 4o2 ff. 6. 
Koon fights Agamemnon for the body of Iphidamas. Compare Iliad 
XI, 248 ff. 7. An armorer (Hephaistos) hands an outfit of arms to 
a train of women on chariots (Thetis and her nereids). 8 The 
mothers of Achilles and Memnon, Thetis and Dawn, witness their 
duel—another story from the Cypria. 10. Nausikaa and her maid 
driving a span of mules (Odyssey VI, 81, 82). 9. Menelaos at- 
tacks Helen with a drawn sword. (This is an episode from the Fall 
of Troy by Arktinos of Miletos.) 


Love and carnage are the alternately dominant preoc- 
cupaticns of the old Peloponnesian carver. The Italian 
Renaissance itself hardly accords so large a field to the 
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Ajax Rescues the Corpse of Achilles. From the Francois Vase at 
Florence. 


gentle passion. I should like to reproduce the very similar 
figured glories of the incomparable Francois Vase at Flor- 
ence, but their very abundance forbids it. That marvel of 
the black-figured early Athenian style of vase painting has 
281 mortal, immortal, and animal creatures depicted on it. 
(lympians attending the wedding of Peleus and Thetis on 
their processional cars enliven one, the chief one, of its 
eleven friezes. Here, again, love and death are the general 
theme. Ajax rescuing the body of Achilles from the Tro- 
jans appears twice on the middle panels of the vase’s tall 
handles. This sixth century art was still very crude. Later 
Greek sculpture will give us a beautiful rendering of the 
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Odysseus and His Companions evoke the Shade of Tiresias. From 
an early South Italian Amphora. 





same adventure in the well known marble group of the 
Loggia de’ Lanzi at Florence. They have called that com- 
position Menelaos and Patroklos; but it is unlikely that the 
artist would prefer the minor glory to the greater. 

Some of the finely painted vases of the fifth and fourth 
century, in the red-figured manner, clearly reflect and echo 
the grand art of the contemporary mural painters. Po- 
lygnotos of Thasos was the greatest of these masters and 
the author of the two famous subjects, The Fall of Troy, 
and The Underworld, in a public hall at Delphi. Both sub- 
























The Rape of Thetis by Peleus and the Nereid’s Transfiguration 
From a red-figured Winecup by Peithinos. In Berlin. 
jects, and the detail groups that composed them, belong co 
the repertoire of the ceramic artists. One of these treats 
us to the pale head of Tiresias answering the magic sum- 
mons of Odysseus to the gates of hell, a subject scarcely 

within the capacities of vase-painting. 

The story of the ideal portrait of Helen, that Zeuxis 
painted at Croton, using the sisters of the handsome youths 
whom he had observed at their exercises in the public gym- 
nasium for models, is familiar. Homer, who could not 
paint her, makes the seated Trojan elders exclaim, as she 
passes, that such a woman was worth a war. A literal 
artist like Sir Frederick Leighton has committed the blunder 
of illustrating that essentially undepictable scene. Goethe 
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Achilles and Penthesilea. From a winecup in Berlin. 


berated the artists who illustrated his poems for repeating 
the scenes that his pen had done full justice to, while they 
neglected to exploit the fine chances which a writer’s handi- 
caps hindered the poet himself from handling successfully. 
The sage of Weimar would have approved the method of 
Zeuxis. His figure study was a painted Iliad. 

We must go to barbaric Lycia to find an extant sculp- 
tured monument of consequence upon which scenes of the 
Niad and Odyssey occupy places of honor. The marble 
Heroon of Gyolbashi, on the obscure site of ancient Trysa 
in that outlying borderland of the Greek world, escaped the 
attention of the great English explorer of Lycia, Sir Charles 
Fellows ; Dr. Schénborn, a modestly-equipped Prussian pro- 
fessor, happened upon it in 1847. Schdnborn was unable 
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Athena. From a Judgment of Aphrodite and Eros. From the 
Paris on a South Italian am- Judgment of Paris on a South 
phora. Italian amphora. 

to draw the sculptures, or to enlist his government’s active 

attention to them. But the structure in question has been 

thoroughly excavated and published, more recently, by an 

Austrian expedition (Benrdorf and Niemann, Das Heroon 

von Gjélbaschi-Trysa, Vienna, 1889). A couple of its mul- 

tiplied friezes relate to the Trojan War. They render the 

Greek landing and the siege of the windy city with a wealth 

of spirited detail. 

At another point fourteen unarmed banqueters, who 
have been reclining on eight couches, after the Greek man- 
ner, sustain the attack of two men who advance upon them 
with bow and sword. Two of the suprised revellers lie dead 
already ; three others are wounded. The one nearest to the 
attacking party extends his hand in protest, or to beg for 
mercy. Others employ their cloaks, or the couches and 
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Achilles and Penthesilea. From a winecup in Berlin. 


berated the artists who illustrated his poems for repeating 
the scenes that his pen had done full justice to, while they 
neglected to exploit the fine chances which a writer’s handi- 
caps hindered the poet himself from handling successfully. 
The sage of Weimar would have approved the method of 
Zeuxis. His figure study was a painted Iliad. 

We must go to barbaric Lycia to find an extant sculp- 
tured monument of consequence upon which scenes of the 
Niad and Odyssey occupy places of honor. The marble 
Heroon of Gydlbashi, on the obscure site of ancient Trysa 
in that outlying borderland of the Greek world, escaped the 
attention of the great English explorer of Lycia, Sir Charles 
Fellows; Dr. Schénborn, a modestly-equipped Prussian pro- 
fessor, happened upon it in 1847. Schénborn was unable 
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Athena. From a Judgment of Aphrodite and Eros. From the 
Paris on a South Italian am- Judgment of Paris on a South 
phora. Italian amphora. 


to draw the sculptures, or to enlist his government’s active 
attention to them. But the structure in question has been 
thoroughly excavated and published, more recently, by an 
Austrian expedition (Benndorf and Niemann, Das Heroon 
von Gjélbaschi-Trysa, Vienna, 1889). A couple of its mul- 
tiplied friezes relate to the Trojan War. They render the 
Greek landing and the siege of the windy city with a wealth 
of spirited detail. 

At another point fourteen unarmed banqueters, who 
have been reclining on eight couches, after the Greek man- 
ner, sustain the attack of two men who advance upon them 
with bow and sword. Two of the suprised revellers lie dead 
already ; three others are wounded. The one nearest to the 
attacking party extends his hand in protest, or to beg for 
mercy. Others employ their cloaks, or the couches and 
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tables, in lieu of shields. They are all bare-headed and un- 
shod. The adventure occurs in a pillared hall. A boy, who 
appears to have been serving the assembled guests, escapes 
by an open door behind the enemy. The bloodthirsty twain 
also lack defensive armor, but wear conical sailors’ caps, 
tunics and shoes. One is bearded and the other not. They 
might be father and son. Their pose is copied from the fa- 
mous fifth century statues of Harmodios and Aristogeion, 
the Athenian tyrannicides. One has no trouble in recogniz- 
ing the slaughter of Penelope’s suitors by Odysseus and 
Telemachos. The first to fall is the impudent Antinoos ; the 
man who pleads for mercy is Eurymachos, as in the Twen- 
tieth and Twenty-first Odyssey. 

Alongside of this group there is another composed 
mainly of women. The sculptor has chosen nurse Eury- 
kleia’s separation of Penelope’s loyal and naughty maids for 
his second Odyssean subject. He handles it less literally 
than the other for his own good reasons. The tall queen, 
who is absent in Homer, witnesses the scene here. Profes- 
sor Benndorf conjectures that the artists had painted Pene- 
lope’s loom in a large blank space near her standing figure. 
For Greek art, like nature, abhors a vacuum. Odysseus, 
still clad in his beggar’s cloak, or hide, near the door, holds 
torch and sword ready to make away with the guilty women. 

The requirements of sculptured, and more especially of 
frieze composition, preclude the notion that the anonymous 
artist of Gyolbashi copied his design from Polygnotos’s mu- 
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Odysseus and Telemachos attack the Suitors. From the sculptures 
of Gydélbashi, now at Vienna. 
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The Land of the Laestrygons. From one of the Esquiline Frescos 
in the Vatican Library. 


ral painting of the Slaughter of the Suitors in the Temple of 


Athena at Plataea. But he surely knew his great con- 
temporary’s work, and felt its merit. There is a reason, too, 
for the Graeco-Lycian sculptor’s having been required to 
honor Homer so directly. The Iliad renders a fine homage 
to the Lycian princes Sarpedon and Glaukos, whose pos- 
terity reigned at Xanthos and Trysa. 

There is a minutely inscribed and divided bas relief 
in the Capitoline Museum, whose less gifted sculptor tried to 
portray all the leading events of Homer’s twenty-four books 
on one block of stone. The result was bound to be, and is, 
a flat failure. The Tabula Iliaca is attributed to the im- 
perial age. It exhibits the sterilizing force of pedagogy at 
its worst. For there were true artists even then. Augus- 
tus’s lately recomposed altar of Peace proves that they 
possessed a keener sense for human personality and for the 
things of nature than the older masters. The Dutch painters 
of the seventeenth century outstripped their Italian prede- 
cessors in the same direction. The early Greek poet and 
artist translated the impressions they received from nature 
into mythical personages. The crinkle of the sea in the sun- 
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shine was the light footfall of the nereids, the crystal spring 
was the home of a nymph, the river that of a river-god, the 
sea the domain of Poseidon. Without discarding this older 
method altogether, Theokritos, Propertius, Horace, and Vir- 
gil describe the charms and wonders of nature more directly. 
Later literary antiquity had developed the sense of landscape 
in the wake of the painting fraternity. This new sense domi- 
nates the Odyssey frescos from a Roman house on the 
Esquiline, which are preserved in the Vatican Library, to 
such a degree that they challenge comparison with Preller’s 
and Turner’s modern illustrations of the Homeric poem. 
The sunsmitten cliffs and eery caverns of a Mediterranean 
seacoast, and the play of light and shadow on the local 
colors and forms of each scene, have become the antique 
painter’s true subject. With Polygnotos the figures were the 
whole thing. Here they have dwindled to miniature propor- 
tions. We name them easily; for the artist has scratched 
their names into the fresco. This is Odysseus, this Teire- 
sias, this the shade of Elpenor who fell from the roof of 
Circe’s house and broke his neck. Above a group of re- 
cumbent women we read the legend AKTAI (the beaches) 
and realize that the Augustan painter clings a little yet to the 
old plan of personifying the features of a landscape, although 
he has learned to represent them adequately with his brush. 
Many centuries later, in Byzantine mural mosaics, we shall 
continue to see the personified Hades trodden underfoot by 
Christ in limbo, and the River Jordan witnessing the Savior’s 
baptism from his own bank. 


I select the first picture of the Esquiline series for an 
orthrochrome reproduction, instead of the Underworld 
scene, because of its greater simplicity and clearness in a 
reduction. The other is a finer composition, pictorially 
speaking. Woermann, Die Odysseelandschaften vom Esqui- 
linhiigel in Rom contains, and fully discusses, beautiful chro- 
molithograph facsimiles of all six. The present picture may 
be called The Land of the Laestrygons. It succeeded a lost 
one about the Ithacans’ adventure with Aeolus and the 
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Winds, in the original panelled arrangement of the antique 
frescos. 


We descry the ships of Odysseus at the left. The tu- 
multuous wind-gods hover about it still, blowing their long 
horns. A fisherman at the foot of a high, sunny cliff is 
labelled Aktai, as if he personified the seashore. A giant 
mountain deity (for so they are often represented) reclines 
on another face of the same cliff. A recumbent female 
figure near by is named KPHNH, the spring. On a steep 
path, which ascends the thinly clad shore, three companions 
of Odysseus hold converse with a daughter of the country. 
The damsel was evidently about to fetch water from the 
spring Artakia at the foot of the hill, when the three labelled 
shipmates of Odysseus intercepted her. An inshore wind 
tosses the trees that crown the hilltop. And a lone herds- 
man disappears behind the scarlet pilaster at the right, with 
a little flock of cattle. Lower down are two sheep. There 
seems to be an allusion here, as in Homer, to the brief nights 
of the north, which allowed the outgoing flocks of the 
Laestrygons to meet their incoming herds, under the mid- 
night sun. In fact, the whole picture agrees perfectly with 
the great seafarer’s story of his disastrous visit to the coun- 
try and city of Lamos, king of the Laestrygonian giants. 
Thirty lines of Homer’s fifty (Odyssey XII, 80-132) are 
concerned with the elements of this fresco. It is true that 
the poet makes the queen of the Laestrygons a giantess, “tall 
as a mountain top ;” whereas the painter portrays her daugh- 
ter only a head taller than her Greek questioners. The 
names of these, Antiochos, Anchialos, and Eurybates, are 
culled, the one elsewhere in the Odyssey, and the other two 
from an unknown literary source or from the artist’s own 
tancy. He shows how the Laestrygon giants bombarded 
and sank all but one vessel of the Ithacan fleet with vast 
boulders in the landlocked harbor, on a contiguous painting 
of the Esquiline sequence. 


It is only at the end of the chapter, when the door was 
about to close on classical antiquity and all its works, that 
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manuscript illustration acquired importance, converting the 
limner into the mere parasite of literature. The Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana possesses a jewel of antique illumination in its 
sixth century illustrated copy of the Iliad. I have hunted 
Chicago in vain for a copy of it, and find my thirty-year-old 
memory of the original parchment sadly faded. The pic- 
ture that comes back the best is the one of Hephaistos fore- 
ing the river Scamander back to his bed with two lambent 
torches, before Achilles drowns (Iliad XXI, 211-383). The 
hero, waist deep in the stream, the water-god’s flood and the 
fire-god’s fire fill the whole scene. The older plastic and 
newer pictorial modes of illustration have coalesced. Chris- 
tian art begins its millennial ascent at the bottom of the 
mountain where pagan art reached its journey’s close. 












Early Madonnas 


By Edwina Spencer 


“A partnership with God is motherhood; 
What strength, what purity, what self-control, 
What love, what wisdom should belong to her 
Who helps God fashion an immortal soul!” 
MONG the great ideals which have bred the world’s 
greatest art, there is one which stands vividly apart 
as perhaps the most potent in the whole range of artistic in- 
spiration,—the ideal of motherhood, typified by Mary the 
mother of Christ. For fifteen centuries it has kept its hold 
upon the hearts of men; rousing the highest powers of sculp- 
tor and painter, and filling Christendom with countless varia- 
tions of the same beautiful theme. 

The myriad portrayals of the Madonna* in sculpture 
and painting, in mosaic, enamel, ivory-carving, stained glass 
and other mediums, never have been numbered. A 
lovely host, as uncountable as the stars, they are cherished 
singly or, like Milton’s saints, in “solemn troops and sweet 
societies ;” adorning thousands of churches, gathered in art 
galleries, museums and public buildings, prized in private 
collections. Every event in the Virgin’s life as related to 
that of her divine Son, every legend of her birth, childhood, 
age and death, has been depicted in a hundred different 
ways,—religious symbolism and poetic fancy lending it infi- 
nite variety. 

From the largest altar-paintings to illuminated manu- 
scripts and miniatures, from life-size statues and reliefs to 
the tiny “Madonninas” of the household shrine, they run the 
gamut of size and expression. Besides the really artistic 
productions, there are such phases as the “wonder-working” 
Madonnas (usually very ugly), about which time has woven 
tales of miraculous healing powers; the wayside Madonnas 
whose shrines are familiar to travelers on foreign roads; the 

*Madonna is the Italian word for “lady.” With the reverent 
meaning of “Our Lady” it has come to be generally used in speaking 


of the mother of Christ, especially in connection with her portrayal 
in art,—a statue or painting of her being simply called “a Madonna.” 
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Roman Mosaic, Orpheus playing the Lyre. In the Museum at 
Palermo, Italy. From this Conception were developed the 
early Pictures of Christ, the Shepherd. 
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street shrines with their paintings or carvings set :wpon:the. 
house-walls in narrow Italian thoroughfares ; and the sacred 
pictures of the Greek church, which may be highly colored 
prints procurable from a_ street vendor **for’ a ‘few 
pennies, or the richest combination of fine enamel 
and jewels. So, straying off into its many by-paths, we 
may follow the subject down the ages, from gorgeous 
mosaics and soft-hued frescoes to modern reproductions on 
the convenient post-card. But our chief concern here is 
with the beginnings, with the early development of an ideal 
which has so long enthralled the artist. 

The thought of divine motherhood, or a goddess of ma- 
ternal love and blessing for the whole world, is as old as 
man, and took partial form, under various names, in the 
religions of antiquity. By far the most worthy of these 
types, however, was the Egyptian mother-goddess Isis, with 
her son Horus. This dim foreshadowing of the Christian 
ideal has been well expressed in two works by modern 
painters,—both imaginary incidents of that sojourn in the 
land of Egypt after Joseph had taken “the young child and 
his mother” by night and fled with them beyond Herod's 
jealous reach. One canvas shows us the ruins of an ancient 
Egyptian temple, half buried in drifting sand. The painted 
walls, which still retain their faded decoration of deities 
and hieroglyphics, bear a majestic seated figure of Isis, hold- 
ing the young god Horus on her knees. Below this, crouched 
for shelter in an angle of the building, Mary sits clasping 
her little Son,—brooded over by the vanishing shadow of 
her ancient prototype. In the other picture the deep blue 
Egyptian night closes down upon the sandy plain, from 
which rises the huge body of the Sphinx; and seated as if 
enthroned upon that awesome symbol of eternity,—her 
tired head lying back against its granite shoulder,—the gitl- 
ish mother and tiny child rest peacefully beneath the stars 
of God. 

Thus foreshadowed in antiquity and striven toward by 
the heart of man, the great mother-ideal was yet slow to 
develop, even after the dawn of the Christian era. During 





Madonna by the Sienese Painter, Sano di Pietro. 
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Madonna, Twelfth-Thirteenth Century, in the Academy of Fine 
Arts, Siena, Italy. 
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Madonna, Saints, and Angels, by Perugino, in the Salon Carre of the 
Louvre, Paris. 


the first few centuries the Madonna appears but occasional- 
ly and incidentally in the art of the catacombs ; and though a 
learned man once wrote a special work to prove the fre- 
quency of symbolic allusions to her in the earliest of these 
wall decorations, he did not succeed in establishing the fact. 
For several reasons, art was discouraged by the primitive 
church; fear of its suggesting the old pagan ideas, danger 
from attracting any attention which might lead to fresh 
persecution, the possibility that such sacred pictures might 
be profaned or turned by enemies into caricatures of the 
new faith, all resulted in the use of symbols, (like the vine, 
the lamb, the dove, and the palm), which taught the people 
by metaphor, yet were understood only by the initiated. A 
host of such symbols were in favor from the beginning, and 
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The Madonna of the Ink-horn, by Botticelli, in the Uffizi Gallery, 
Florence. 


by the middle of the second century were widely depicted 
in the catacombs. 

Soon, however, these secret signs proved inadequate ; 
and in the effort to decorate large wall-spaces there was de- 
veloped one of the most interesting phases of early Chris- 
tian art,—the adaptation of pagan myths to the new religious 
teaching, by following the old classic forms, but giving them 
a Christian significance. For ages, banquet-scenes had been 
carved or painted upon tombs; these were now employed to 
represent the marriage at Cana, the miracle of the loaves 
and fishes, or the Last Supper. The story of Ulysses and 
the Sirens typified struggle against temptation; the familiar 
figures of Apollo and the Muses were replaced by Christ 
and the Apostles. The fine example reproduced here of 
Orpheus charming the beasts, shows the pagan conception 














The “Granduca” Madonna by Madonna by Michel-Angelo in 
Raphael in the Pitti Palace, The Church of Our Lady at 
Florence. Bruges. 

which became perhaps the most popular of all these adapta- 

tions, by its transformation into a type of the Good Shep 

herd. 

Still we find no type of the Madonna among these 
blendings of classic and Christian ideas. It is only as there 
gradually appear beside them portrayals of certain historical 
scenes from the Old and New Testaments that we discover 
her,—imaged in the Annunciation and the Nativity, but 
most frequently in the Adoration of the Magi, which was 
an especial favorite. Occasionally, too, her figure is found 
in the art of the catacombs, standing alone with arms out- 
stretched in prayer; but only when the name “Maria” is 
traced above her head can we be at all sure that the picture 
is meant to represent the Virgin, for these cemeteries abounc 
in such single figures of suppliants, both men and women, 
decorating the gilded glass found there, the tombs them- 
selves and the mosaics and frescoes of the walls. More 
authentic are the few stiff and conventional portrayals of 
her with the child Jesus, mere symbolic forms of which a 
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famous example remaining from early in the fifth century, 
may be seen in the catacomb of St. Agnes at Rome. 

It was in the fifth century that there began to develop 
the worship of Mary as the “Mother of God,” which gave 
such sudden and decided impetus to her portrayal in Chris- 
tian art, and opened the way for succeeding generations of 
artists to pour out their genius in creations of unforgetable 
beauty. It is these wonderfully varied glimpses of the mys- 
tery of maternity and womanhood, these conceptions so 
winsome in their lowlihood, or so queenly in their throned 
magnificence, so naive and timid and brave and gracious 
and sorrowful and humanly tender, which have made “love 
hang like light” about the very name Madonna, “as music 
round the shell.” 


When the fathers of the church met at Ephesus in 431, 
to settle certain disputed points in theology, they laid spe- 
cial emphasis upon the divinity of the Savior, and rebuked 
those who denied that Mary was mother of the Godhead in 
Him as well as of His humanity. From this time on, the pic- 
ture of the Madonna with the Holy Child became the badge 
of orthodox belief; it was used as a symbol in every house, 
worn on garments (as the Crusader’s cross was worn in 
later centuries), emblazoned on furniture and jewelry. The 
Virgin was regarded as a sacred being, and her worship 
spread so rapidly that the effect was almost that of adding 
a fourth person to the Trinity. 


This attitude of mind was a natural one for many 
Christian converts who had been reared in the nature-re- 
ligions of paganism, with their worship of idealized woman- 
hood; and the theological discussions of the time, with 
their doctrinal disputes, had made the Redeemer seem a dis- 
tant, awe-inspiring member of the Godhead, too remote for 
human needs and prayers. In the “Mother Mary,” the peo- 
ple welcomed a compassionate mediator, to whom they 
could go for help and consolation; and as devotion to this 
idea grew in the popular mind, it was reflected in the art of 
Christendom. 
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Up to this time, no painting or statue had been put for- 
ward anywhere as an actual portrait of the Madonna. But 
soon after the Council of Ephesus there appeared a profes- 
sedly authentic picture of her, alleged to have been painted 
by Saint Luke; it was sent in 438 by the young Empress 
Eudocia of Jerusalem to her sister-in-law, Pulcheria at Con- 
stantinople, and was deeply venerated for its miraculous 
powers. A long line of miracle-working portraits have 
succeeded it, which are regarded as fetiches; and most of 
them are announced as from the brush of Luke, the patron 
saint of the arts. 

The sacred treasure-trove of the Empress Eudocia is 
not over complimentary to the Apostle’s technical skill,— 
showing as it does a rigid standing figure of the Madonna, 
upon whose arm sits a child, of equally wooden construc- 
tion, holding his right hand in the attitude of blessing. This 
stiffness and conventionality was that of the Greek, or By- 
zantine type (developed by Greek artists at Byzantium, the 
center of the Eastern Empire), which became the traditionai 
way of picturing the Madonna, and remained so for cen- 
turies. The thin, illy-drawn figures, ascetic faces and heavy, 
dark draperies, made the earliest Madonna paintings far 
from beautiful ; and it was long before Christian art emerged 
from this stage of religious symbolism into an epoch which 
was able to conjure up “the phantom of immortal beauty.” 

The condition of Early Christian sculpture at this period 
is embodied in the sarcophagus of Adelphia, found in those 
remarkable catacombs of old Syracuse which are believed to 
be even greater in extent than those of Rome. Portraits 
of Adelphia and her husband Valerian, who was chief mag 
istrate of Syracuse, ornament the center of the front; and 
most of the Biblical stories which were in special favor 
with the artists of the fourth and fifth centuries are carved 
upon it,—including two portrayals of the Madonna, one 
on the right side of the cover, where the Nativity is shown, 
the other upon the front, just below the portraits, where 
the Infant Jesus, seated pon his mother’s knee, receives the 
homage of the Wise Men. 
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The figures are clumsy and badly proportioned, having 
no grace or charm; for the early church was most desirous 
of avoiding even a suggestion of the beauty of the ideal 
human form, which was so closely associated with pagan 
worship. Sculpture had been for so long the means of ex- 
pressing the charm of mere external grace, that it was pecu- 
larly affected by the reaction against everything that did 
not emphasize the spiritual in man,—a reaction which sought 
te exalt the soul by despising the body, and caused for a 
time the literal interpretation of Isaiah’s allusion to the 
Messiah as of “no beauty,” of “no form or comeliness.” 

At the same time both sculpture and painting were 
seriously affected by the decline of Roman art, which re- 
sulted in a loss of technical skill. Finally a general debase- 
ment followed and a period of darkness set in which pro- 
duced nothing of value. However in art, as in nature, “there 
is a budding morrow in midnight;” gradually light began 
to dawn with the development of mosaic, and grew into 
such splendor that the medieval examples of what Giotto 
called “painting for eternity” are works of the highest 
decorative beauty. The earliest single figure of the Ma- 
donna in mosaic remaining to us is in the Church of St. 
John Lateran in Rome and dates from: about 642. She 
stands with six of the Apostles on each side, while above 
her head is a bust of Christ, supported by angels. The con- 
ventionality and theological symbolism are still there, but 
in addition the work is a piece of artistic wall-decoration : 
and the later mosaics become so rich in color, so sumptuous 
in effect, as to stand quite alone. Magnificent examples in 
Sicily, famous ones in Ravenna, and noble twelfth and thir- 
teenth century productions in Rome portray the Madonna 
in many different ways; besides various events in her life, 
we find her enthroned and surrounded by apostles, saints 
and angels, granting her protection to cathedrals and to in- 
dividuals, being crowned by her Son as Queen of Heaven. 
Yet always with an aspect of formality and majesty; there 
is as yet no hint of natural surroundings or earthly domesti- 
city. 
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Even now, the Madonnas of the Greek church preserve 
much of the traditional formal type which originated at 
Byzantium. But in the thirteenth century Western Europe 
experienced a marvelous artistic awakening in the Renais- 
sance. Painting and sculpture, which had been long in abey- 
ance, were reborn; and as the artists, struggling to express 
the beauty in their souls, began slowly to recover the technical 
knowledge and skill lost for so many years, the Madonna 
subject entered upon a complete change of form and mean- 
ing. Its purely religious emphasis gave way to the natural- 
istic view-point; to its theological import was added the 
powerful appeal of human motherhood. 

Mary began to be portrayed in simple home surround- 
ings, with the Heavenly Babe at her knee or in the cradle; 
she wandered in the blossomy fields or sat under the green 
trees of a quiet landscape. There appeared groups of the 
“Holy Family” amid domestic scenes,—and in all the domi- 
nant note of realism. Heretofore, the Holy Child had never 
been suggested as a baby; he had been given the propor- 
tions of a dwarfed man, and the mature dignity of age, with 
none of the winsomeness or helplessness of infancy. Now, 
even when drawn with the symbolic attributes of scepter and 
globe, He becaine the Babe of Bethlehem, 


“Who in his hands both weak and small 
Doth hold the earth and heavens all.” 


And though the Madonna continued to be depicted as roy- 
ally enthroned, or supported by angels, or seated in glory 
on the clouds of heaven, she was always rich in the natural 
beauty and grace of fine womanhood. 

Though it is this later style with which we are familiar, 
—the types of strength and sweetness perpetuated by Bot- 
ticelli, Raphael, Murillo, Holbein and ali the goodly com- 
pany of great masters,—yet the subject is full of fascina- 
tion from its portrayal on the gilded glasses of Early Chris- 
tian tombs to its reproduction on the twentieth century 
Christmas card. All that is exquisitely pure and virginal in 
girlhood, all the depth and tenderness of mother love, all 
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the pathos, the yearning, the tragedy of mother sorrow, is 
embodied in the Madonna subject, as wide in its appeal as 
the soul of man. It is an immortal theme, and one that will 
never be exhausted, for in “the crown of Mary, outflashing 
the helmets of war” is typified that divine love which is the 
central fact of existence. 


The Vesper Hour* 
Conducted by Chancellor John H. Vincent 


Life in Abundance** 
By J. Oswald Dykes, M. A., D. D. 
Principal and Barbour Professor in the Theological College of the 
Presbyterian Church of England. 

“T am come that they might have life, and that they might 
have it more abundantly.”—St, John X. 1o. 

UR Lord has here recognized that in the spiritual world, 

as in every other sphere of being with which we are ac- 
quainted, various degrees of vitality are to be found. 

The rule obtains among all organisms on the globe that 
the unknown force which we call ‘life” exhibits itself with 
feebler intensity in some species than in others, and in some 
individuals within each species. Weak vitality in animals is 
marked by dulness of sensation, by a more restricted range 
of action, by less sensibility to pain, and by the comparative 
absence of intelligence. A similar diversity obtains among 
human beings. In many cases delicacy of constitution may 
be the index to a low vitality. We speak, too, of the slow 
understanding, the cold heart, and the feeble will. What we 
mean is that in such cases the life-power is scanty. On the 
other hand, individuals are found who seem to be all force 
and fire. A robust physique and a vigorous personality are 
far from being always combined in the same individual ; but 





*The Vesper Hiour, conducted in THe CHAUTAUQUAN each 
month by Chancellor Vincent, continues the ministries of the Chau- 
tauqua Vesper Service throughout the year. 

*From Preachers of the Age Series. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
New York. 
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where these do combine, we recognize the conditions of ex- 
ceptional power. When we meet with a man of quick per- 
ception and keen feelings, whose sympathies run swiftly in 
many directions, who is prompt in his decisions and so en- 
ergetic in action that he can infuse into others a little of his 
own ardent temperament, then we all acknowledge the pres- 
ence of a strong or exuberant vitality. Of him it may be 
said that he has abundance of life. 

The striking words of my text, which Jesus dropped, 
as it were, by the way and left unexplained, imply that it is 
just the same in the higher region of Christian experience. 
They prepare us to find in His Church, as we do, examples 
of every degree of spiritual animation. Partly, this depends 
on natural capacity; partly on the extent to which the Holy 
Spirit is suffered to operate and rule within the interior life. 
There are lukewarm believers, and believers aflame with fer- 
vor; molluscous Christians, torpid or inert, and Christians 
full of faith and power. If a low type of religious vitality 
be unhappily prevalent in most churches, yet we are now 
and then taught by illustrious exceptions of what consecra- 
tion and saintliness a man is capable when he not only has 
in him the life of Christ, but has that life “abundantly.” 

Assuming such inequalities to run through every depart- 
ment of being from the lower to the highest, what I gather 
from our Lord’s words is this: That God, who delights in 
the presence of life, is not satisfied with any lower form 
of spiritual vitality where a higher can be attained ; and that 
it has been one design of His gospel to intensify human life 
in all its healthy manifestations. The Son of God visited 
us in our far-off world, not to damp, impair, or enfeeble any 
of man’s life-powers, but on every side to exalt them. 

First of all, I think it has come true, even with refer- 
ence to ordinary secular affairs, that the effect of Christian- 
ity has been, not to deaden men to the interests of this life, 
with its common joys and sorrows but, on the contrary, to 
make their experience larger and more intense. 

I know that this is not the prevalent opinion. Both the 
injudicious friends of Christianity and its shrewd opponents 














responsible for this current view. 


must have lost interest or meaning 
On the contrary, everything which 
ing and in interest by being brought 


when a sparrow falls—is seen now 


seen to lie to the gates of heaven. 
in importance when by it you have 


the hour do not claim less attention 
more, because in them is wrapt up 
manity for which Jesus suffered and 
to seek and save along with Him. 


precisely Christianity which has ele 
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have represented it as rendering its disciples “dead to the 
world,” in a quite different sense from that of the New Tes- 
tament. Perhaps the ancient error of the ascetics is in part 


It is true enough that 


the gospel does deliver a man from exorbitant and unreason- 
able concern about affairs which are merely private or per- 
sonal. It rids us—or it ought to rid us—of excessive long- 
ing after temporal good for its own sake; and it makes it im- 
possible for us to indulge in-extravagant regret when we for- 
feit temporal advantages. It teaches us to regard this world 
mainly as a scene of discipline. But it is a mistaken inference 
from this that secular pleasure and pain, gain and loss, 
birth and death, and whatever goes to fill up our daily round, 


for the true Christian. 
happens gains in mean- 
, as the gospel brings it, 


into relationship with God and with eternity. This world 
itself is become a graver and vaster place to Christians 
since Jesus Christ died for it. Each trifling incident—say 


to be linked to the will 


of our Heavenly Father and woven into a plan which has 
man’s spiritual good for its issue. Homes with their births 
and death-beds, their daily tables and nurseries for Christ’s 
little ones, are infinitely more sacred spots, so near are they 


Common business rises 
to glorify your Savior 


and serve your brothermen. Social and political problems of 


from the Christian, but 
the welfare of that hu- 
which He calls upon us 

Christianity is so far 


from being a deadening influence, dulling one’s concern in 
everything which touches the well-being of society, that it is 


vated this mean life by 


letting in upon it the light of eternity. 


The Christian is one who lives near to the sensorium 
of the universe—the heart and brain in which every sensa- 
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tion is felt from the remotest ends of this mighty human 
world: I mean the heart and brain of Him who is “God- 
with-us.” Through the sympathy he has with the Head of 
every man, the Christian’s world is grown to be a very big 
one indeed. Shall any be weak and he not weak with them? 
any offended and he not burn? Christian civilization knows 
less and less of class interest, of isolation and indifference. 
Already it has knit this round globe into one, and taught 
every man to concern himself for mankind. The open-eyed 
modern Christian cares for far more interests of other peo- 
ple than any who ever lived before us, and cares for them 
far more seriously. He is in sadder earnest about greater 
things. He lives altogether a quicker, keener, and more 
multiplied life. This has Jesus done for us by His coming. 
The affairs of our daily existence, within the narrow circle 
trodden by ourselves and our neighbors, can no longer be 
regarded, as they used to be, with merely parochial or pro- 
vincial interest, but are grown imperial now, affairs of the 
kingdom of God. Each man’s little life, obscure or petty as 
it may be, is no longer like a landlocked lake, set by itself 
apart. It is an inlet with an open channel uniting it to the 
ocean beyond, and into it there pour day after day those mys- 
terious tides of life which comes from the infinite heart of 
the Most High. 

In the second place, Jesus Christ makes life to His dis- 
ciple a “more abundant” thing, by conferring upon him a 
new kind .of life, and one which has fuller pulses and a 
deeper, stronger vitality than merely natural or unregener- 
ate men possess. 

The experiences of Christian, that is, of regenerate life, 
are more profound than those of nature; because they are 
awakened in the reborn soul by a far grander and more pow- 
erful order of facts and relationships. Eternity is vaster 
than time; God mightier than the world. Men of the world 
are surprisingly moved sometimes by temporal losses or 
gains which to the eye of sober reason appear paltry. The 
gospel of Christ at least does not lie open to any imputation 
of paltriness. It sets a man into direct contact with infinite 
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forces and with the solemn relationships of an unseen world. 
Its voice awakens the sense of guilt. It speaks to the soul’s 
unquenchable thirst after God. It reveals a tremendous 
future of bliss or of despair. It lays us alongside the super- 
natural operations of God. It opens up in the cross of 
Christ the whole of His mighty heart. It begets in us that 
sacred passion for holiness, that superiority to the transient 
and visible, and that enthusiasm for the unseen and everlast- 
ing, which are the stuff of which heroes are made and mar- 
tyrs. In short, it brings the soul within the sight and sweep 
of a whole world of facts which transcend this world as 
heaven excels the earth, and which have power to stir more 
absorbing desires, more overwhelming sorrows, and more 
rapturous joy than any that are born of time and sense. 

I speak only literal truth. Judge for yourselves. Does 
not conversion to God add a fresh region or department to 
life; inspire new thoughts, quicken new emotions; suggest 
new motives, and place before a man new ambitions? And 
since by this change the horizon of his being has been en- 
larged to embrace Hereafter; since the fresh factor which 
has entered into his being to rule it, is not less a force than 
God himself ; since the interests for which he now labors are 
those of the immortal spirit with its endless destinies—it is 
obvious that this new life must be vastly fuller and deeper 
than the old one. 

I do not say that it will be more noisy or demonstra- 
tive. It is with the hidden interior experiences of the soul 
that the gospel takes to do, with the focus of one’s personal 
life, where one has to deal with duty, temptation, responsi- 
bility, and God. It may be that the struggle or vicissitudes 
of this interior life, through which as Christians we have to 
pass, leave less trace upon the outward demeanor than do 
some stormy, though shallow, passions of the animal nature. 
Rage, jealousy, or revenge, for example, may bluster and 
betray itself in voice and gesture; while the soul’s conflict 
with ghostly adversaries, such as sin and doubt and spiritual 
darkness, may transpire in secret and make no sign. Yet the 
hidden forces are not on that account less powerful. You 
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cannot always judge from external manifestations. Every 
good student of human nature knows that the materials for 
the deeper tragedies of our being are to be sought within; 
not in turbulent animal passion, but in a soul’s private wrest- 
lings with temptation, with remorse, with avenging fate, with 
doubt and despair of God. In this region did even Greek 
tragedy find its most moving situation. Let no one suppose 
such hidden tragedies occur no longer. Our modern exist- 
ence is less picturesque than the simpler life of the ancients, 
but it abounds in these underlying crises of moral experi- 
ence. There is many a Christian who looks commonplace 
enough to you because he wears the garb of a plain trader 
or honest craftsman, whose inner life, could you unveil it, 
has been the theater of a silent tragedy, too sacred to be 
dramatized, and too profound in its pathos for any sym- 
pathy to reach it save the sympathy of Christ. For it is the 
characteristic of the gospel that it discovers the hidden Di- 
vine in every man to whom it comes with power, and fills 
commonplace and otherwise vulgar natures with the energy 
of a divine life. This is why it has proved itself again and 
again to be the author of the most powerful movements in 
society. The strength of religious conviction working in the 
minds of burghers or small farmers or peasant families—say 
in old Rome or Gaul, in Huguenot France, in Holland, or in 
Puritan England—has been sufficient to create whole com- 
munities of heroes and confessors unto blood. The life of 
these people, otherwise undistinguished and ignoble, has 
been touched from above, and in the closest exercises of their 
faith it learned to run in deepened channels. Face to face 
with God in His wrath or in His grace, they found the 
secret of a larger life. Mightier truths than those of time 
kindled mightier emotions than those of sense. The homely 
nature dilated into grandeur, till a mob of rustic fanatics 
grew to be an army of saints, a host of God. Truly, when 
one drinks deep of the life that wells out of God through 
Jesus Christ, one’s own life ought to become abundant. 
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The Heroism of the Countess of 
Montford* 


[One of the liveliest happenings of the English campaign in 
Brittany during the Hundred Years’ War, in the year 1342, was the 
siege of Hennebont. Defense of the town was led by the stout- 
hearted Countess of Montford. Her doughtiness in appealing to the 
English king for aid, and in keeping up the defense till aid should 
arrive, is related by Froissart in the following picturesque story. 

Among the powerful nobles of France was the Earl of Mont- 
ford, who claimed that he inherited the duchy of Brittany, and who 
proceeded to England and did homage to Edward III as the right- 
ful King of France. Upon the other hand, Sir Charles of Blois also 
claimed that he inherited this same duchy of Britanny, and he swore 
allegiance to the French king. A war between the two claimants 
and their factions followed—until at the siege of Nantes the Earl 
of Montford was taken prisoner. This happened in the year 1341. 
Now opens the story.] 

HEN the lords of France entered into the city of Nantes 

with great joy; and all the burgesses and others did 
fealty and homage to the lord Charles of Blois, as to their 
sovereign lord; and there they tarried a three days in great 
feast. Sir Charles of Blois was counseled to abide there till 
the next summer, and so he did, and set captains in such 
garrisons as he had won. Then the other lords went to 
Paris to the king and delivered the Earl of Montford as pris- 
oner. The king set him in the castle of Louvre where he was 
long, and at last, as I have heard reported, there he died. 

Now let us speak of the countess, his wife, who had the 
courage of a man and the heart of a lion. She was in the 
city of Rennes when the earl was taken, and howbeit that she 
had great sorrow at her heart, yet she valiantly recomforted 
her friends and soldiers, and showed them a little son that 
she had, called John, and said, “Ah! sirs, be not too sore dis- 

 *The story is retold from Froissart by Kate Stephens in a vol- 
ume entitled “Stories from Old Chronicles.” It is here reprinted 


through the courtesy and by permission of the publishers, Sturgis 
and Walton Co. Copyright, 1900. 
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mayed at the loss of the earl, my lord. See here my little 
child, who shall by the grace of God be his restorer; and he 
shall do for you all. I have riches enough ; ye shall not lack; 
and I trust I shall procure such a captain that ye shall all be 
comforted.” 

When she had thus comforted her friends and soldiers 
in Rennes, then she went to all her other fortresses and good 
towns, and led ever with her John, her young son, and did 
with them as she did at Rennes, and fortified all her garri- 
sons with everything they wanted, and paid largely and gave 
freely where she thought it was well employed. Then she 
went to Hennebont, and there she and her son tarried all that 
winter. 

[Sir Charles of Blois, after abiding at Nantes for the 
winter, laid siege to Rennes. The Countess of Montford 
sent to the English king, Edward III, for help. In answer 
to her petition three thousand archers and a body of men 
of arms under Sir Walter of Manny set sail, who were 
sixty days on the:r passage owing to contrary winds. Mean- 
while the city of Rennes yielded to Sir Charles in May, 
1342.] 

When the city of Rennes was given up, the burgesses 
made their homage and fealty to the lord Charles of Blois. 
Then he was consulted to go and lay siege to Hennebont, 
where the countess was, saying that the earl being in prison, 
if they might get the countess and her son, it should make 
an end of all their war. They went to Hennebont and laid 
siege thereto, and to the castle also, as far as they might by 
land. 

With the countess in Hennebont there was the bishop 
of Leon, also there was Sir Ives of Tresiguidy, Sir Henry 
and Sir Oliver of Spinefort, and divers others. When the 
countess and her company understood that the Frenchmen 
were coming to lay siege to the town of Hennebont, then it 
was commanded to sound the watch-bell alarm, and every 
man to be armed and to draw to their defense. 

When Sir Charles and the Frenchmen came near to the 
town, they commanded to lodge there that night. Some of 
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the young lusty companions came skirmishing to the barriers 
and some of them within issued out of them, so that there 
was a great affray, and the Genoese and Frenchmen lost 
more than they won. When night came on every man 
withdrew to his lodging. 

The next day the lords took counsel to assail the bar- 
riers, to see the manner of them within; and so the third day 
they made a great assault to the barriers from morning till 
it was noon. Then the assailants drew back sore beaten and 
divers slain. 


When the lords of France saw their men draw back, 
they were sore displeased, and caused the assault to begin 
again fiercer than it was before. They within defended 
themselves valiantly. The countess herself wore armor on 
her body and rode on a great courser from street to street, 
desiring her people to make good defense. She caused 
ladies and other women to take up the pavement of the 
streets and carry stones and pots full of quicklime to the 
walls to be cast down to their enemies. 

This lady did there a hardy enterprise. She mounted up 
to the height of the tower to see how the Frenchmen were 
ordered without. She saw how all the lords and other peo- 
ple of the host were all gone out of their field to the assault. 
Then she again took her courser, armed as she was, and 
caused three hundred men a-horseback to be ready and she 
went with them to another gate where there was no assault. 


She and her company issued out and dashed into the 
French lodgings, and cut down tents and set fire in their 
lodgings. She found no defense there but certain valets 
and boys who ran away. When the lords of France looked 
behind them and saw their lodgings afire, and heard the 
cry and noise, they returned to the field, crying, “Treason! 
treason!” so that all the assault was left. 

When the countess saw that, she drew together her 
company, and when she saw she could not enter again into 
the town without great damage, she took another way and 
went to the castle of Brest, which is not far thence. 
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When Sir Louis of Spain, who was marshal of the host, 
was come to the field, and saw their lodgings burning, and 
saw the countess and her company going away, he followed 
after her with a great number. He chased her so near that 
he slew and hurt divers of them that were behind ill-horsed. 
But the countess and most of her company rode so well that 
they came to Brest, and there they were received with great 
joy. 

The next day the lords of France, who had lost their 
tents and their provisions, took counsel to lodge in bowers 
of trees more near to the town. And they had great marvel 
when they knew that the countess herself had done that en- 
terprise. They of the town wist not where the countess was, 
whereof they were in great trouble, for it was five days ere 
they had any tidings. 

The countess did so much at Brest that she got together 
five hundred spear. And then about midnight she departed 
from Brest, and by the sunrising she came along by the one 
side of the host and to one of the gates of Hennebont which 
was open for her. Therein she entered, and all her com- 
pany, with great ‘noise of trumpets and kettledrums. 

Thereof the French host had great marvel, and armed 
them, and ran to the town to assault it. They within were 
ready to defend. There began a fierce assault and endured 
till noon. But the Frenchmen lost more than they within. 
At noon the assault ceased. 

Sir Charles of Blois now departed from the siege and 
Sir Louis of Spain abode before Hennebont, and thus they 
divided the army. Sir Louis of Spain had so broken and 
bruised the walls of the town with his engines that they 
within began to be dismayed. 

And on a day the bishop of Leon, abiding within the 
town, spake with Sir Hervé of Leon. his nephew, who was 
of the army of Sir Louis of Spain, and they agreed that the 
bishop should do what he could to cause the company within 
to agree to yield up the town and the castle to the other 
side, and to lose nothing of their goods. Thus the bishop 
entered again into the town. : 
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The countess feared some evil purchase. Then she 
desired the lords and knights that were there, that for the 
love of God they should be in no doubt; for she said she 
was in surety that they should have succor within three days. 

Howbeit the bishop spoke so much and showed so many 
reasons to the lords, that they were in great trouble all that 
night. The next morning they drew to council again, so 
that they were near of accord to give up the town, and Sir 
Hervé, the bishop’s nephew was come near to the town to 
take possession thereof. 

Then the countess looked down along the sea, out at a 
window in the castle, and began to smile for great joy that 
she had to see the succors coming, the which she had so 
long desired. Then she cried out aloud and said twice, “I 
see the succors of England coming.” 

Then they of the town ran to the walls and saw a great 
number of ships, great and small, freshly decked, coming 
toward Hennebont. It was the succors of England who had 
been on the sea sixty days by reason of contrary winds. 

When the seneschal of Guingamp, Sir Ives of Tresi- 
guidy, and the other knights saw these succors coming, then 
they said to the bishop, “Sir, ye may well leave your treaty,” 
for they were not then content to follow his counsel. 

Then the bishop said, “Sirs, then our company shall de- 
part, for I will go to him that hath most right, as me seem- 
eth.” Then he departed from Hennebont and defied the 
countess and all her aiders, and so went to his nephew, Sir 
Hervé of Leon, and showed him how the matters went. 
Then Sir Hervé was sore displeased, and caused incontinent 
to rear the greatest engines that they had near the castle and 
commanded that they should not cease to cast day and night. 

Then the countess dressed up halls and chambers to 
lodge the lords of England that were coming, and did send 
against them right nobly. And when they were aland, she 
came to them with great reverence and feasted them the best 
she might, and thanked them right humbly, and caused all 
the knights and other to lodge at their ease in the castle 
and in the town, and the next day she made them a great 
feast at dinner. 
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All night and the next day also the engines never ceased 
to cast. And after dinner Sir Walter of Manny, who was 
chief of the company, demanded of the state of the town and 
of the host without, and said, “I have a great desire to issue 
out and to break down this great engine that standeth so 
near us, if any will follow me.” Then Sir Ives of Tresiguidy 
said how he would not fail him at this his first beginning, 
and so said the lord of Landernau. 

Then they armed them, and so they issued out privily at 
a certain gate, and with them three hundred archers, who 
shot so wholly together that they that kept the engine fled 
away. And the men of arms came after the archers and slew 
divers of them that fled, and beat down the great engine and 
broke it all to pieces. Then they ran in among the tents and 
lodgings, and set fire in divers places and slew and hurt 
divers, till the host began to stir. Then they withdrew fair 
and easily, and they of the host ran after them like madmen. 

Then Sir Walter said, “Let me never be beloved with 
my lady, without I have a course with one of these follow- 
ers,” and therewith turned his spear in the rest. And in 
likewise so did the two brethren of Lovedale, Sir Ives, Sir 
Galeran of Landernau, and divers other companions. There 
began a sore meddling, for they of the host always increased, 
wherefore it behoved the Englishmen to withdraw toward 
their fortress. 

There might well have been seen on both parties many 
noble deeds, taking and receiving. The Englishmen drew 
sagely to the dikes and there made a stall, till all their men 
were in safe-guard; and all the residue of the town issued 
out to rescue their company, and caused the host to recoil. 

So when they of the host saw how they could do no 
good, they drew to their lodgings, and they of the fortress 
in likewise to their lodgings. Then the countess descended 
down from the castle with a glad cheer and came and kissed 
Sir Walter Manny and his companions one after another, 
like a valiant lady. And because of the puissance of the 
countess, the French retired from the siege of Hennebont. 
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Christmas is Here 


Merry Christmas is here; it is here, it is here! 
In all our career of life on the sphere, 
For fullness of cheer no day is its peer. 
Merry Christmas is here; it is here! 


Merry Christmas is here; it is here, it is here! 
No taunt and no jeer, no sigh, and no tear— 
One glad vision clear of Heaven brought near, 
Merry Christmas is here; it is here! 


Ah, the dream of the seer, is it near, is it near? 
Is it vain fancy mere? Or, if hope be sincere, 
Will it truly appear in a time that is near— y 
Merry Christmas all year? All the year! 

—Ralph Weir. 





Cmautaugua, N. Y. 
+ — 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 

A Christmas greeting to every reader “to whom these 
letters come!” May each one of you taste of the full joy 
of giving and receiving. And as the pleasure of the giver 
and of the receiver alike is increased many fold if the gift 
is one that is especially desired, follow the children’s prac- 
tice of writing a message to Santa Claus and leave it where 
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the ministers of the joyous old Saint may peruse it profita- 
bly. High up in the list that is the most important part of 
the message put the names of the books that you would 
most like to read in connection with the C. L. S. C. course, 
and do not forget to mention a worthy magazine. Then wait 
and see if something does not happen! 


4 


READING COURSE COMPLETE. 


The C. L. S. C. reading course is complete in itself—it 
is “self-contained,” as the English advertisements of houses 
say—and you may study to your manifest advantage with- 
out opening another volume. If, however, you have access to 
other books dealing with the subjects taken up in the course, 
so much the better. The mutual help of the C. L. S. C. and 
the local library was emphasized in a recent Round Table. 
There was made clear the profit to readers of an opportunity 
to obtain books for collateral work and for reference in 
connection with the course, and the profit to the library of 
the enrichment of its shelves in answer to a definite demand. 
All such benefit, as far as the reader is concerned, is “clear 
velvet ;” it is the jam on top of good bread and butter. 

That consistent Chautauquan, President Frost of Berea 
College, tells a story of the Kentucky mountains whose point 
lies in its description of the calmness with which the moun- 
taineers go without what would be necessities to people dif- 
ferently situated. It is not the Kentucky mountaineers alone 
who regard the presence of jam—any sort of jam—as a 
cause for holiday, and the absence of butter—any sort of 
butter—as a privation to be endured with even mind. In 
other remote sections of the country there are many of you 
in similar predicament, and it is you who have not the “jam” 
of libraries who know how to make the most of the good 
bread of the C. L. S. C. course, while hailing as “butter” the 
coming of a new Christmas book or magazine bearing on the 
required themes. You understand that THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
is prepared to meet the need of the people with “jam” as 
well as of people without, and you are not discouraged by 
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the many references and suggestions which are beyond the 
reach of the dweller on the far-off farm, but you realize 
that they are of especial service to the town-dweller. 

You are shrewd to take advantage of them, however. 
Perhaps you find that your minister or your doctor has a 
volume or two of those on the recommended list, and you 
borrow them and are glad. Or when your son goes to col- 
lege or your neighbor’s daughter to the academy you seize 
the chance for a little research at second hand, and get the 
young people to look up for you the answer to your ques- 
tion. It is the alertness to see and to use opportunity that 
makes the American the growing man that he is, and you 
who live remote from crowds, whether you watch the sun 
rise through the mist that wraps the Southern Appalachians, 
or whether you see it gild the Western wheat fields, you are 
as keen as any to retain the American spirit of your fore- 
bears, and to seize the opportunity that comes your way. 


< 


NAUSICAA AND MARY JONES. 

Life in a sparsely settled community is monotonous; 

the people who live there admit it, the Country Life Com- 
mission asserts it, the asylums prove it. There are few 
who would not break this dreariness if only they knew how, 
or, knowing how, if they could reconcile their consciences 
to the giving to so-called recreation of time that might be 
applied directly to work. To you whom this description 
fits the C. L. S. C. course comes with a usefulness hardly 
to be equaled anywhere else. To the casual thought it 
seems a far cry from mythical Nausicaa, washing clothes 
and playing ball on a Phaeacian beach, to actual Mary 
Jones, plying the churn dasher at the back door of a Ne- 
braska farmhouse. Nevertheless Nausicaa may be as a 
helping hand to Mary Jones. After a woman has swung 
the dasher for ten or fifteen years she does not look upon 
churning day with passionate enthusiasm ; and if the monot- 
onous toil of a decade or two is accompanied by monot- 
onous thoughts—the ever-recurring problem of how to coax 
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the hens to lay a new hat for Susy in addition to new shoes 
for Johnny—the churning becomes work without joy, spir- 
itless, heart-breaking labor. But enter Nausicaa, and while 
contemplating her comeliness and her housewifely aptness, 
and sharing her excitement over her adventure with goodly 
Ulysses, the dairywoman forgets the tiresomeness of her 
task, and finds that the butter has come before she realizes 
that it is even on the way. By a systematic use of her 
daily margin of leisure not only has she filled her mind with 
information leading to culture but she has developed a fresh- 
ening of interest and a power of concentration which both 
make for a better performance of her daily round of 
duties. The contagion of her enthusiasm is caught by her 
whole family. Everybody works better for it. The atmos- 
phere becomes charged with ambition. Even Johnny carves 
a butter-stamp with a hieroglyphic copied from THE CHau- 
TAUQUAN! When it is possible for a few friends to unite 
and form a circle, to the above advantages are added the 
pleasures that come from a gathering of minds and from 
the stimulus of conversation on topics more worth while 
than items of neighborhood gossip. 


UNITED STATES OF THE WORLD. 


In accordance with the offer made in the May, 1909 number of 
Tue CHAUTAUQUAN a set of books for the current year and a sub- 
scription to the magazine was sent to Mrs. J. L. Colerick, president 
of the Educanda C. L. S. C. of Pacific Grove, California, for her 
paper on “The United States of the World.” 

Copies of THe CuHautauguan for April, 1906, can be used to 
advantage by the Chautauqua Press. The edition is exhausted and 
applicants have to be turned away. Some are eager to complete 
sets so it will be a favor to the Press if those who are willing to 
sell old copies, in good condition, will send them to The Chautau- 
qua Press, Chautauqua, New York. They should be wrapped care- 
fully. The postage will be two cents. Fifteen cents and postage 
will be paid for each copy. 


Agim D 

A MISPRINT. 
An unfortunate misprint in the October CHAUTAUQUAN 
did an injustice to Professor Breasted’s interesting series of 
articles on Egypt. The last paragraph of the October in- 
stallment of the series should not have been put in its pres- 
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ent place but should come with the description of Cairo from 
the Nile Cliffs on pages 209-210. The paragraph was un- 
accountably shifted from its proper position and placed at 
the end of the article. 
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JAMES H. CARLISLE. 


Four and a half months after the death of Edward 
Everett Hale the C. L. S. C lost another of the eminent 
list of Counselors who did so much in 
the earlier days to establish authoritative 
recognition of the place of Chautauqua 
Home Reading in the educational world. 
Counselor James H. Carlisle, president 
of Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. C.. 
died October 21. 

President Carlisle was born at Winns- 
boro, S. C., in 1825, was graduated fron: 
South Carolina College in 1844, and be- 
came professor of mathematics at Wof- 
ford College when it was established in 
1854. In 1875 he was elected president 





Counselor James H and continued as president emeritus 

Cartete from 1902 until his death, making the 
institution his lifelong work in a sense universally recognized 
throughout the South. The anniversaries of his birthday be- 
came a feature of the college and town life as well. He 
edited Lives of Ascham and Arnold and wrote “The Young 
Astronomer.” 

Dr. Carlisle was a member of the Secession convention, 
signing the ordinance, and was a representative in the last 
confederate legislature of 1863-4. He took no other public 
office, but was elected lay delegate to general conferences 
of the Methodist Church and to several ecumenical con- 
ferences. He received the degree of LL. D. from South- 
western University, Texas. 

In a biographical sketch contributed to the Columbia, 
S C., Record, Rev. W. B. Duncan characterizes President 
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Portrait of Flaxman from a Model by Himself. 


Carlisle as “South Carolina’s greatest citizen and most dis- 
tinguished orator.” The Nashville Christian Advocaie 
speaks of him as “one of the most impressive personalities 
in the whole South.” His qualities as a great teacher are 
especially emphasized in many tributes to him. Dr. Carlisle 

s the first Southern educator benefited by the pension sys- 
tem of the Carnegie Foundation. 

In the C. L. S. C. Recognition Day address which Pres- 
ident Carlisle delivered at Chautauqua, N. Y., in 1886, he 
said : 

“Let us see some of the advantages which this fixed course of 
reading has conferred. It has helped very many to redeem small 
portions of time which otherwise would have gone to waste. Some 
savings banks refuse to receive fractions of a dollar. But, with a 
book at hand, the smallest fractions of an hour may be turned to 
good account. Time is the stuff that life is made of, and to redeem 
time is to lengthen and improve our lives. This course has helped 
many readers to lead an intellectual life. 

“It is a hopeful sign when we are gaining clearer views of 
any one subject. The probabilities increase that this will introduce 


a new style of character, and that it will not only add to the 
amount of our knowledge, but improve the quality of our entire 
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stock. Clear and satisfying knowledge on any one topic must act 
like leaven. Clear thoughts are gregarious and productive. He 
who has them on any one subject will be most likely to gain them 
on ancther. He will be most likely to know the just limitations 
and graduations of knowledge. He will be most likely to learn that 
most difficult of human attainments—to doubt intelligently, or to 
suspend his opinion entirely. He will know that in a well furnished 
mind there are some truths, which must be held with a convuls‘ve 
grasp, even if the hand is hissing in the fires of martyrdom; while 
others can be held with a yielding grasp; and on others he may 
decline to lay hold at all.” 
‘2p 


JOHN FLAXMAN. 


The reproduction of the Flaxman illustrations of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey must have won the attention of all 
of you by their simplicity of outline, sincerity of detail, and 
exquisite proportion of composition. No illustration of 
the Homeric poems ever has approached them in beauty, as 
no modern artist has approached John Flaxman in appre- 
ciation of the Greek spirit. Born in York, England, in 1755, 
Flaxman lived seventy-one peaceful years filled with the 
love of kindred and friends. His father was a dealer in 
plaster casts, and the boy developed a precocious ability 
in copying from them in clay and pencil. He won a prize 
from the Society of Arts when he was but eleven years 
old, repeated his success at thirteen, and at fifteen became 
a student of the Royal Academy and won its silver medal. 
The making of the well-known classical figures of the 
Wedgwood pottery, delicately modeled in low relief, was 
his work during twelve years of his young manhood—work 
which not only yielded him a livelihood and gave him un- 
equalled training in the niceties of minute sculptural expres- 
sion, but which has served for some four generations as a 
widespread educative medium. Of his more ambitious out- 
put his memorial bas-reliefs are the direct result of this 
early practice, showing in more extended form the same 
directness of technique. In this form, low relief, Flaxman 
is thought to have been more fortunate than in his groups 
in the round. Examples from his chisel are to be found in 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, the ca- 
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thedrals at Chichester and Gloucester, and in many churches 
throughout England. His drawings illustrative of Homer, 
Dante, Aeschylus, and Hesiod were private commissions, 
but so exhibited that they have made him known over the 
continent. As a teacher, Flaxman’s lectures on sculpture 
are hard reading but authoritative. His opinion was influ 
ential in England, his testimony as to the value of the Elgin 
marbles bringing about their purchase by the nation. In idea 
similar to the Thorwaldsen Museum at Copenhagen, Flax- 
man Hall at University College, London, contains in original 
or copy or in study sketches, all the sculptor’s important 
work. The collection is of the utmost interest in its dis- 
closure of a great artist’s processes of growth, as well as in 
its more obvious display. 


GROUP LETTERS FOR THE CLASSES OF 1908 AND 1909. 

The Class of 1908 carried out last year a very effective 
scheme of group letters by which members of the class kept 
in touch with others. The plan worked so well that the class 
are extending it this year and members who so desire can 
write to Miss Una Jones, Stittville, N. Y., and be assigned 
to a group. 

The 1909’s appreciating the value of the plan invited 
Miss Jones to organize their members in the same way and 
seven groups have already been arranged. Any members of 
the class who would like to write to fellow members may re- 
port to the class secretary, Mrs. Mary H. Waldron, New- 
bern, Tennessee. 


VALUE OF DISCUSSION. 


In reading the “Greek View of Life” it is interesting to notice 
that Mr. Dickinson has brought out contemporary adverse criti- 
cism of the prevailing notions of religion, of the state, and of the 
status of women. In studying history in its philosophical aspects, 
it is just such protests and revulsions which are seen from the 
viewpoint of later days to make the stairs upon which Progress 
ascends. The protest may win or it may fail of success at the mo- 
ment, but its utterance has promoted the thought and discussion 
which lead to change and reform. It is the growth impulse of 
society. 

THE NEW SENIORS. 
The Gladstone Class, 1910, now leads the line of under- 


graduates. This has been a strong class from the first. Oddly 
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enough the class raised money for their tablet at the very 
outset and had it placed in the Hall of Philosophy a year 
ago. But it will not be formally unveiled and dedicated until 
next year, when the members of the class will be at Chau- 
tauqua in large numbers. Miss Harris, who has been secre- 
tary of the class for three years and was in London last year, 
presented the class a beautiful photograph of the portrait of 
Gladstone by the English artist Millais. Plans for the class 
banner are progressing, and the fund raised by each class 
to pay its share for a room in Alumni Hall is growing. All 
members will want to lend a hand to all class projects and 
may send any amount however small to the class treasurer 
whose address will be found in the Class Directory in 
the October Round Table. Every member of 1910 is 
urged to look up and cheer on any lagging classmates. The 
class is planning for a great summer next year at graduation, 
and anticipates a large attendance. It is not too late for 
belated readers to catch up. Forty hours of time is a liberal 
estimate for the four books. Make a little calculation on 
your own account if you are behind and see how simple a 
matter it is to do the reading. 


= 


CLASS NOTES OF THE CHAUTAUQUA SEASON. 

The members of the Class of ’94 and many other Chautau- 
quans remembered with profound respect and affection the late Dr. 
D. W. Cunningham of Wheeling, W. Va., who was an active officer 
of that class from its earliest days, and had lent his aid as one of 
the marshals on the Recognition Day staff through long years of 
willing service. 

The members of the Class of ’99 celebrated their Decennial 
very informally in their class room in Alumni Hall on Monday, 
August 16, at four o'clock. The president of the class, Captain J. 
A. Travis of Washington, D. C., presided and welcomed those pres- 
ent. The meeting then took the form of an informal discussion of 
old memories and future plans. 

The unveiling of the tablet of the Class of 1893 was the oc- 
casion of a pleasant reunion of the members of the class on the eve- 
ning of August 16. An appropriate address was delivered by the 
president, Rev. M. D. Lichliter. He recalled that at the first meet- 
ing of the class in 1889 fifty members were present representing 
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ten states, China, Japan, and Canada. It was the first class to or- 
ganize a circle, known as the Look Forward Circle, in the prison 
at Lincoln, Nebraska. One of the old members of the class holds 
the record for having added the greatest number of seals to his 
diploma, now having some 170 seals to his credit. The class has 
been the donor of a pillar in the Hall of Philosophy in addition to 
its tablet. 


The members of the Class of 1905 have added some attractive 
pictures to their room this year. George F. Watts’ photograph of 
Browning, the class poet, was given by the members who were pres- 
ent last year. A picture of Bishop Vincent was contributed by Dr. 
and Mrs. Babbitt, a desk by Mr. James McCrosky of East Cleveland, 
and a basket of pine needles is the gift of Miss Edna Whitney of 
Mt. Dora, Florida. Some fifteen members of the class were pres- 
ent at the Alumni dinner and were invited to be the guests of the 
president, Dr. J. H. Babbitt, and Mrs, Babbitt. 

As might be expected the year after a “vicennial” the attendance 
of ’88 at Chautauqua this summer was not large, but some of the 
veterans were present and the little group of classmates had an out- 
ing at the Peacock Inn at Mayville near Chautauqua, where they 
were the guests of Mr. S. C. Johnson, who has been one of the vice 
presidents of the class since the early days of its history. 

The members of the Tennyson Class of ’08 present at Chautau- 
qua showed no diminution of interest in spite of the fact that it was 
their “off year.” As was fitting, the class held a reception in honor 
of the centenary of Tennyson and invited the members of the gradu- 
ating class to be their guests. An address on Tennyson was given 
by Rev. Alfred E. Lavell of Canada and Mr. R. P. McGarry of 
West Virginia gave two readings from Tennyson. The plan of 
group letters inaugurated by Miss Una Jones last year has resulted 
very successfully and the ’o8’s held a picnic one afternoon when 
stories were told and some of these letters read. 

Welcomed with especial enthusiasm by the ’86’s was a member 
of their class, Miss Kimball of Providence, Khode Island, who 
visited Chautauqua for the first time. Miss Kimball is a graduate 
of the Perkins School for the Blind and in 1882 just after finishing 
her course became interested in the C. L. S. C. and organized the 
Wayland Circle of young people. Her friends read the course to 
her and she was the inspirer of the circle, answering all the 
review questions for the four years. She has been for some years 
in charge of the work of teaching handicrafts among the blind of 
the state and travels widely. The Arts and Crafts work of Chau- 
tauqua appealed to her greatly. 

The “Pioneers” of ’82 began their meetings early in July and 
arranged to keep open house every day at 1:30. The hall was 
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painted during the past year and the class cheerfully paid the bill. 
The question of the 82 standard was further discussed and left in 
the hands of a committee for another year. The new souvenir 
books prepared at the request of the class were ready for delivery 
and gave great satisfaction. They contain the list of graduates, the class 
song, the class yell and a reminder of the class hour. The portrait 
of Mrs. Vincent and a photograph of Pioneer Hall and the fountain 
are additional attractions. Members can secure copies of the book 
for twenty-five cents each or five for a dollar. Pioneers are asked 
to let others know about the booklet so that all may be supplied 
They can be secured from Mrs. A. G. Jones, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


= 


C. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 


“We mag the Word and the Works of God.” 
“Let us Keep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 
“Never be Discouraged.” 


ad 


C. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


Opentinc Day—October 1. SpeciaL SunpAY—May, second 
Bryant Day—November 3. Sunday. 
Special Sunpay — November, INTERNATIONAL Peace Day— 

second Sunday. May 18. 

Mitton Day—December 9. SpecraL SunpAy — July, second 
Cottece Day—January, last Sunday. 

Thursday. INAUGURATION Day — August 
Lanier Day—February 3. first Saturday after first Tues- 
SpreciaL SuNpAY—February, sec- ay. 

ond Sunday. St. Paut’s Day—August, second 
LoncreLtow Day—February 27. Saturday after first Tuesday. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. RecocGNITION Day—August, third 
Appison Day—May I. . Wednesday. 


= 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR JANUARY. 
FIRST WEEK—JANUARY 1-8. 
In THe CHAUTAUQUAN: “Woman in the Progress of Civiliza- 
tion,” Chapter IV. Woman under Feudalism and Chivalry. 
In the Required Books: “The Greek View of Life,” Chapter IV 
to page 199. “The Homeric Stories.” The Odyssey. Books 
XI VI 


SECOND WEEK—JANUARY 8-15. 

In Toe CHautauguan: “The Greek View of Life,” Chapter IV 
to page 209. “The Homeric Stories.” The Odyssey. Books 
XVII-XIX. 

THIRD WEEK—JANUARY 15-22. 

In THe CHautauguan: “A Reading Journey through Egypt,” 

Chapter IV. The Voyage of the Nile; the Tombs of the 

Barons; Abydos and Denderah. 
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In the Required Books: “The Greek View of Life,” Chapter IV 
to page 223. The Homeric Stories.” The Odyssey. Books 
XVII-XIX 

FOURTH WEEK—JANUARY 22-20. 


In THe CnHautauguan: “Historic Types of Architecture.” Per- 


sia. 

In the Required Books: “The Greek View of Life,” Chapters IV 
and V. Concluded. “The Homeric Stories.” The Odyssey. 
Books XXII and XXIV. 


a 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES. 


FIRST WEEK. 


1. Review and Discussion of Chapter IV in THe CHAUTAUQUAN, 
“Woman under Feudalism and Chivalry.” 

2. Roll Call. Brief stories of chivalrous adventure. (See Bul- 
finch’s “Age of Chivalry;” Tennyson’s “Idyls of the King ;” 
Mathew Arnold’s “Tristram and Iseult;” Malory’s “Morte 
d’Arthur;” Bulfinch’s “Legends of Charlemagne;” “Medieval 
Tales” in Morley’s Universal Library; S. Baring Gould’s 
“Curious Myths of the Middle Ages;” Baldwin’s “Story of 
Roland.” ) 

3. Review and Discussion of Chapter IV to page 109, “The Greek 
View of Life.” 

4. Paper on Greek Sculptors, Painters and Architects. (See “His- 
tory of Greek Art” in Baedeker’s “Greece;” “Greek Art” by 
T. W. Heermance; “Outlines of Ancient History” by P. V. N. 
Myers, Part I, Section II, p. 283; “Age of Pericles” by W. W. 
Lloyd, vol. Il; “History of Ancient Art” by Winkelman; 
“History of Greece” by Curtius, book 3 in vol. II, p. 545; “Art 
in Greece,” by H. Taine (for influences determining Greek 
art); “Ethics of Greek Art” by L. March Phillips in Contem- 
porary Review, June, 1909 (architecture). 

5. Paper on Modern Impressionism. (See “Claude Monet” by 
Desmond Fitzgerald in Outlook, July 22, 1905; “Unrest in 
Modern Art” by Arthur Hoeber in Forum, June, 1909; and 
articles on “Monet,” “Manet,” “Impressionism” in encyclo- 
pedias. ) 

6. Summary of “The Homeric Stories,” Books XIV-XVI, with 
selection of scenes suitable for expression in sculpture or 
painting. 

7. “Tale of Troy in Greek Art” in this magazine. 

SECOND WEEK. 


Summary of Chapter IV to p. 209, “The Greek View of Life.” 

2. Paper on “Place of Music, Dancing and Poetry i in Greek Life.” 
(See Taine’s “Art in Greece,” chapter on “Institutions ;” Fel- 
ton’s “Ancient and Modern Greece,” p. 138; Myers’ “Outlines ” 
chapter XI; Curtius’ s “History,” book 3 in vol. 2, p. 520 (lyric 
poetry) ; Lessing’s “Laocoon. 

3. Reading. Dryden's * ‘Alexander’s Feast,” or “Ode on St. Ce- 
cilia’s Day” by Pope, and extracts from Matthew Arnold’s 
“Epilogue” to Lessing’s “Laocoon.” 

Roll Call. Names of Greek artists, sculptors, architects, musi- 
cians, poets. 


Lan! 
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Summary of “The Homeric Stories,’ Books XVII-XIX with 
comment on Homeric notions of truth, tolerance, forgive- 
ness, and other “Christian virtues.” 

Paper on “The Ulysses Theme among English Poets.” (Seé 

tephen Phillips’ “Ulysses,” Tennyson’s “Ulysses,” Rowe’s 
“Ulysses,” Houghton’s “Ithaca,” Landon’s “Town and Harbor 
of Ithaca.”) 


THIRD WEEK. 


Review and Discussion of “Reading Journey Through Egypt,” 
“The Voyage of the Nile; the Tombs of the Barons; Abydos 
and Denderah.” 

Paper on “Reigns and Relics of Seti I and Ramses II.” (See 
Petrie’s “History of Egypt,” vol. 3. pp. 10 and 40; Rawlinson’s 
“Egypt” in History of Nations series, chapter 15; for Ramses 
II as the oppressor of the Hebrews see Rawlinson, p. 249, 
Book of Exodus, 2 and 3, and Stuart Poole’s “Cities of 
Egypt,” p. 105.) , 

Summary and Discussion, Chapter IV to p. 223, “The Greek 
View of Life,” supplemented by Curtius on the gradual de- 
velopment of the drama, “History of Greece,” book 3 in vol. 
II p. 524, and on tragedy, p. 525. 

Brief sketches of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. (See 
Mahaffy’s “History of Classic Greek Literature,” articles in 
encyclopedias, and Donne’s “Euripides,” Copleston’s “Aeschy- 
lus,” and Collins’s “Sophocles” in the “Ancient Classics for 
General Readers” series.) 

Roll Cail. Readings from translations or brief summaries of 
plays. (See the three volumes mentioned above, or “Stories 
from the Greek Tragedians” by Church.) 

Oral presentation of classic laws of dramatic composition (the 
three unities ). (See Hennequin’s “Art of Playwriting,” p. 
Price’s “Technique of the Drama,” chapter 3; Aristotle’s “Po. 
etics ;” Freytag’s “Technique of the Drama,” chapter I, section 
3, chapter II, section 3, and chapter IV, section 3.) 

Brief sketches of Corneille and Racine, with emphasis upon the 
classic influence on French drama. (Articles in encyclopedias 
or compendiums of French literature, or introductions to school 
editions of the plays.) 

Summary of a play by Racine, showing how the classic laws are 
followed. Same for a play of Corneille. 

Readings from Corneille and Racine in translation. (See War- 
ner’s “Library,” Corneille in vol. 10, and Racine in vol. 21.) 
Oral explanation of reasons why the Homeric poems do not 
follow the classic laws of composition, yet show by reading 
of illustrative selections that Books XX-XXII contain the cli- 
max of the Odyssey. (See books on drama above.) 

FOURTH WEEK. 

meter and Discussion of “Historic Types of Architecture.” 

ersia,” 

Brief historical summary of period. 

Oral statement of influence on the architectures so far de- 
scribed of climate and natural resources. 

Discussion of the nature of Greek comedy. “The Greek View 
of Life,” pp. 225-225. 

Oral sketch of Aristophanes. (See Mahaffy’s “History of 
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Classic Greek Literature ;” Jebb’s “Greek Literature ;” Curtius’s 
“History,” book 3 in vol. 2, p. 100.) 

6. Reading from translation of some play of Aristophanes’. (The 
“Knights,” “Clouds,” “Wasps,” and “Frogs” are the best 
known.) 

7. Comparison of the purpose of Aristophanes with the purpose 
of the modern cartoonist. 

Brief summary of Curtius on “Athens as an Intellectual Center,” 
book 3 in vol. 2, p. 541. 

9. Brief sketches of the Greek comic poets, Crates, Cratinus, Eu- 
polis. (See Curtius, book 3 in vol. 2, p. 537 et seq.) 

10. Summary of chapter VI of Mahaffy’s “Greek Life and Thought,” 
on “The Relation of Art and Literature to the Social Life of 
the Period.” 

1. Library Shelf in this magazine. 


LIST OF BOOKS ON GREEK ART. 


(Taken in part from a list in Heermance’s “Greek Art.”’) 

General Works—M. Collignon. “Manual of Greek Archaeol- 
ogy.” A. S. Murray. “Handbook of Greek Archaeology.” F. B. 
Tarbell. “History of Greek Art.” 

Sculpture—E. A. Gardner. “Handbook of Greek Sculpture.” 
Mrs. Lucy M. Mitchell. “History of Ancient Sculpture.” A. S. 
Murray. “History of Greek Sculpture.” P. Paris. “Manual of 
Ancient Sculpture.” W.C. Perry. “Greek and Roman Sculpture.” 
L. E. Upcott. “Introduction to Greek Sculpture.” A. Furtwangler. 
“Masterpieces of Greek Sculture.” C. Waldstein. “Essays on the 
Art of Pheidias.” 

Architecture—F. von Reber. “History of Ancient Architec- 
ture.” 

Painting—A. Woltmann and K. Woermann. “History of Paint- 
ing.” Part I. 

Numismatics—P. Gardner. “Types of Greek Coins.” 

Prehistoric Period—C. Sclucharot. “Schliemann’s Excava- 


tions.” 
—d 


TRAVEL CLUB. 


FIRST WEEK. 


1. Descriptive paper. “Tombs of Benihasan.” (See Budge’s “His- 
tory of Egypt,” vol. 3, chapter 1; Petrie’s “History of Egypt,” 
vol. I, p. 172; Mariette’s “Monuments of Upper Egypt,” p. 
110; Baedeker; Murray’s “Handbook;” Osborn’s “Ancient 
Egypt in the Light of Modern Discovery,” p. 131; Sayce’s 
“Egypt of the Hebrews,” p. 19.) 

2. Oral Report. “Speos Artemidos and the Cat Burying Ground.” 
(See Baedeker, Sayce, and “Egyptian Architecture” in October 
CHAUTAUQUAN.) 

3 Reading. “Story of Sanehat.” (See summary in Budge, vol. 3, 
p. 6, or Petrie, vol. I, p. 153; or full text in Warner Library, 
article on “Egyptian Literature,” vol. 9, p. 5237.) 

4. Paper. “Abraham in Egypt. (See Rawlinson’s “Egypt” in 
Story of Nations series; Book of Genesis; Sayce, chapter 1.) 

Reading. “The Hyksos Kings.” Josephus’s account in any 

translation, or in Budge, vol. 3. 


_ 
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Oral relation of the story of Joseph. (See Book of Genesis; 
Sayce, p. 24, Birch’s “Egypt,” p. 76.) 


SECOND WEEK. 


Roll Cali. “Events of the Life and Reign of an Ancient New 
Woman, Queen Hatasu.” (See Budge, vol. 3, p. 210, and vol. 
4, chapter 1; Ward’s “Pyramids and Progress,” p. 162; Raw- 
linson (as above), chapter 11; Birch’s “Ancient Egypt from 
the Monuments,” p. 83.) 

Paper. Thothmes III. (See Budge, vol. 4, p. 29; Rawlinson, 
7 <y 12; Osborn’s “Ancient Egypt,” p. é; et seq.; Birch, 
p. 87.) 

Paper. “Amenhotep IV the Reformer.” (See Budge, vol. 4, p. 
113; Ward, chapter 7; Rawlinson, chapter 14; Birch, p. 109.) 

Oral Report. “Sun Worship in Other Countries.” (See “Per- 
sia” in encyclopedias. ) 

Chalk Talk. “Lycopolis and Assiut—Situation, history, and tra- 
ditions.” (See Baedeker, Petrie, vol. 1, p. 115; “Egyptian 
Architecture” in October CHAUTAUQUAN.) 

ne. ) pavetinn Pottery.” (See “Ancient Pottery” by Samuel 

irch. 


THIRD WEEK. 


Synopsis of article on “Egyptian Literature” in Warner Library, 
vol. 9. p. 5225, by F. L. and K. B. Griffith. 

Oral Report. “Literature of the Middle Empire” (See Budge, 
vol 3, chapter 3.) 

Readings. “Hymn to Usertesen III.” (See Petrie, vol. 1, p. 
181) and “Victory of Ramses II over the Kheta.” (See Petrie, 
vol. 3, p. 55.) : 

Paper. “The Book of the Dead.” (See Warner’s Library, vol. 
0, p. 5229; Wiedemann’s “Religion of the Ancient Egyptians,” 


Pp. 244.) 

Reading. “The Negative Confession,” from “The Book of the 
Dead.” (See Warner, vol. 9, p. 5320.) 

Paper on “Passion Plays of Different Countries.” (See “Hob- 
son-Jobson!” by A. G. Freer, Nineteenth Century, April, 1902; 
“Mexican Indian Passion Play,” by L. M. Terry, Overland 
Monthly, April, 1901; “Passion Play in the Tyrol,” H. W. 
Mabie, Outlook, Feb. 6, 1904; “Passion Play of the Ejibesthal,” 
by M. E. Blake, Independent, July 2, 1900; “Passion Play 
(Oberammergau) 1900,” by I. S. Hoxie Ladies’ Home Journal, 
June 17, 1900.) 

FOURTH WEEK. 


Roll Call. “Seti I. What he did and what he built.” (See 
Rawlinson, chapter 15; Petrie, vol. 3, p. 10. 

Paper. “Ramses II. Sketch of his Reign.” (See Petrie, vol. 3, 
p. 40; Rawlinson, chapter 15.) 

Oral Report. “Ramses II as the Oppressor of the Hebrews.” 
(See Rawlinson, p. 249; Book of Exodus, chapters 2 and 3; 
Stuart Poole’s “Cities of Egypt,” p. 105.) 

Map Talk. “Kingdom of Ramses II,” pointing out position of 
Great Wall, and of Canal between Nile and Red Sea. 

Description of Temple of Hathro at Denderah. (See Amelia 
B. Edwards’ “A Thousand Miles Up the Nile;” Mariette’s 
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“Monuments of Upper Egypt,” p. 36, and p. 126; Ward's 
“Pyramids and Progress,” chapter 7.) 

6. Sketch of the goddess of love and beauty in different mytholo- 
gies. 


SEARCH AND REVIEW QUESTIONS ON REQUIRED READ- 
ING FOR JANUARY. 


WOMAN IN THE PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. CHAPTER IV. 

1. What was the importance of the invasion of the Roman Em- 
pire by the barbarians? 2. At what stage of social evolution were 
the barbarians at the time of the invasion? 3. How were women 
regarded by them? 4. Name some of the customs and laws regard- 
ing women from the period of the invasions to the era of feudalism. 
5. Show how women had more freedom and rights under bar- 
barism than under a fairly high civilization. 6. In the change from 
the tribe to the state what influence brought about feudalism and 
what brought about city-states? 7. Describe the process of growth 
of feudalism. 8. What was the nature of tribal settlement? 9. 
Describe the military organization of feudalism. 10. Show how 
the land was the basis of feudalism. 11. Show how the military 
character of feudalism affected the position of women. 12. What 
were the rights of women land owners? 13. Define chivalry. 14. 
What three influences contributed to its characteristics? 16. What 
are the chief literary expressions of chivalry? 17. What were the 
Courts of Love? 18, Contrast the good and bad points of chiv- 
alry. 19. What influences made for the death of chivalry? 20. 
Show how the troubled times between the fifth and the fifteenth 
centuries conduced to monasticism. 21. Explain the social, political, 
and educational activities of the convents. 22. In what countries 
was conventual life held in the greatest esteem? 23. What caused 
the downfall of the convents? 


HISTORIC TYPES OF ARCHITECTURE. CHAPTER IV, PERSIAN. 


1. When was the seat of Empire in the East transferred to 
Persia? 2. What were the chief cities? 3. Why was a structural 
style possible here? 4. What constituted this architectural order? 
5. How does the tomb of Darius at Naksh-i-Rustam illustrate the 
variant factors of this order? 6. Why did the Persians use fewer 
columns than the Egyptians? 7. What structural impropriety is to 
be seen in the columns of the palace at Susa? 8. Why did not the 
Persepolis order persist? 9. How did the nature of the Persian 
religion affect the Persian architecture? 10. Why is the altar at 
Naksh-i-Rustam the most interesting of all pre-classic monuments? 
11. How was the combination of arch and column used in Roman 
architecture? 12. The solutions of what problems were attempted 
in the Romanesque, and how was it characterized? 14. Describe 
the tomb of Cyrus. 15. What was the advantage of the Assyrian 
method of building palaces upon platforms, copied at Pasargadae, 
Susa, Persepolis? 16. What difference in carving between the 
Ninevite and the Persian bulls? 17. What were the materials and 
form of Persian decoration? 18. How does the later decoration 
betray the changed spirit of the Persian monarchs? 


READING JOURNEY THROUGH EGYPT. CHAPTER IV. 


1. Why is it desirable to travel up the Nile beyond Cairo? 
2. What is a “dahabiyeh” and what does the name mean? 3. What 
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change in the formation of the country is noticed in the voyage 
southward? 4. To what period of Egyptian history do the Barons’ 
tombs at Benihasan belong? 5. What is the arrangement of these 
tombs, and what do their decorations tell of the lives of the people 
who made them? 6. What is the situation of Siut? 7. What is 
its chief interest? 8. Why was Abydos the Holy City of the 
Egyptians? 9. Of what value are the pilgrims’ memorial stones? 
10. What unusual arrangement is to be found in the sanctuary of 
the temple of Seti Il? 11. How did Seti aid the modern historian? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS. 


1. Who was Tacitus? 2, What is understood by the “Salic 
Law?” 3. To what countries are attributed the heroes of me- 
dieval epics, Arthur, Parzifal, Roland, Ogier? 

1. Where is the description of the palace of Ulysses to be 
found? 

1. Why was Lycopolis so called? 2. What Christian legend 
is connected with it? 3. Of what province was Denderah the 
capital ? 

ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS IN NOVEMBER 
MAGAZINE. 

1. “Forty centuries are looking dowa upon you from the sum- 
tnits of these pyramids.” 2. anton hoped to conquer the Eng- 
lish in India, and the scheme included the conquest of Egypt. 3. 
Jean Francois Champollion was born at Figeac in 1790 and died 
ir Paris in 1832. He is celebrated as the discoverer of the key to 
the Egyptian hieroglyphic inscriptions. 4. Work on the Suez Canal 
was begun in April, 1859, and the canal was opened for navigation 
in November, 1869. The British government purchased in 1875 the 
shares of the Universal Company of the Maritime Suez Canal which 
had belonged to the Khedive of Egypt. 5. Shakespeare’s tragedy of 
“Antony and Cleopatra” was founded upon North’s “Plutarch.” 


NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES. 


“There is no question about it,” exclaimed Pendragon, looking 
up from his mail, “the C. L. S. C. course fits admirably into the 
nooks and crannies of this country.” “So does the Rural Free De- 
livery,” agreed the delegate from western North Carolina. “They 
are getting to be ‘one and inseparable’ I should say from these ad- 
dresses,” commented Pendragon. “See if these extracts don’t bear 
ene out,” he continued. “They are all from people in the country 
or in small towns :” 

“This will be my fourth year as a member of the C. L. S. C. 
I have profited a gread deal by the course.” “I found great pleas- 
ure as well as a vast amount of useful knowledge in the study of 
the course.” “It lightens many dark clouds for me.” “I helieve 
1 have got more good out of that than any reading since I left 
school.” 

“The ‘system’ gets into your system, I believe,” said the 
delegate from Beloit, Wisconsin. “When I finished the four years’ 
course this last year I had planned not to continue the work as I 
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had a great deal of other reading I wished to do, but after being at 
Chautauqua this summer for Recognition Day, I decided I could 
not get along without it, especially as the reading for the coming 
year looked very interesting.” 

“My case exactly,” exclaimed the Carrville, Illinois, man. “My 
wife and I graduated with the class of this year and at first thought 
we would undertake no more than simply THe CHauTauguan, but 
the books for this year look so attractive, and we have acquired the 
habit! So we have now decided to read them.” 

“Chautauqua enthusiasm always does me good,” approved Pen- 
dragon. “Here’s a woman, for instance, who says she is called a 
Chautauqua fiend! Now you know it means something to be a Chau- 
tauqua fiend.” 

“We opened our Circle with fifteen enthusiastic members,” de- 
clared the Lamberton, Mississippi, delegate. 

“We only have seven,” said the Virginian from Stanton, “but 
we all feel that we have lost very, very much by not having taken 
up the course years ago. Some of us hope to be at Chautauqua next 
year, and we know our enthusiasm will be much increased.” 

“Get into touch with Chautauqua whenever you have the 
chance,” urged Pendragon. “There’s nothing like the ‘original pack- 
age’ for giving you the true spirit.” 

“Our enthusiastic beginning,” said the representative from 
Bellevue, Ohio, “came from an individual who was at Chautauqua, 
New York, for Recognition Day. The ceremonies so impressed him 
that he arranged for Mr. Howell, the General Secretary of the C. 
L. S. C., to visit our town in October. Arrangements were made 
to have Mr. Howell preach in the Congregational Church Sunday 
morning. He addressed the Sabbath School, In the afternoon he 
addressed the Y. M. C. A. In the evening he spoke in the Baptist 
Church. On Monday he addressed the school teachers. Thus was the 
town stirred to hear the message of the C. L. S. C. and the first 
new circle organized with a leading lawyer as president, the general 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. as secretary, and the public librarian as 
treasurer. C. L. S. C. has a strong hold in Bellevue to begin with.” 


‘ 


“California is fairly shining with Chautauqua spirit,” smiled 
Pendragon. “This clipping from the San José Mercury,” he continued, 
“tells of a delightful celebration by the Sunnyvale Circle of Cali- 
fornia when some eighty guests were present. But I see we have 
their delegate with us.” “I realized how large a part Chautauqua 
plays in our lives,” replied the delegate, “as I watched the enthu- 
siasm of those who summed up our year’s work. Our members 
wrote remarkably thoughtful and entertaining essays. Our presi- 
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dent’s address and class song duly ‘recognized’ our 1909 graduate, 
Mrs. Stewart, and flowers and’ congratulations followed her paper 
on ‘What Chautauqua Is.’ We chose partners for our social hour 
by means of the novel method of reuniting broken hearts on which 
interesting mottoes or wise counsels had been written, and we an- 
ticipated somewhat next year’s studies by letting the gentlemen 
present respond to toasts upon woman’s life and work! We are 
planning to meet once a month during vacation and for June are 
to discuss the civic articles in that number of Taz CHAUTAUQUAN. 
“T learn that the Santa Clara Circle,” said Pendragon, “held gradu- 
ating exercises in June in the Congregational Church and the next 
night had a Chautauqua banquet. Like previous rallies these must 
have been occasions for the exercise of all their talents.” 

The delegate from San Diego reported for a fine circle of 
1912's. “Our Chautauqua year has been a marked one for us,” she 
said. “As a feature of our closing meeting when we invited guests, 
we had the pleasure of visiting a sculptor’s studio and hearing the 
artist, Mr. Hutchinson, give a talk on the methods which a sculp- 
tor employs in his work. Illustrations from his own works of 
course made the subject doubly interesting.” 


“California is certainly very much alive to its opportunities,” 
said Pendragon as he selected a letter from the mail. “The circle at 
Rose Valley is ordering quite a large number of books from the 
bibliography sent out for next year’s course. This shows an earnest 
spirit which promises much for the community. Presumably they 
have no library and are doing their best to make up for it.” 

“It’s astonishing how many books you can get if you really set 
about it,” said the North Carolinian. “I belong to a book ciub in 
our sparsely settled mountains. Our membership fee is only a dol- 
jar a year and at first we were afraid that in the contest between 
books and sandwiches there would not be enough books to win the 
day. We managed to secure more than enough to go around, how- 
ever—say one book and a half apiece,” she went on, laughing, “by 
two methods. First, we bought our books at a discount allowed to 
us because we were a club and presumably would be steady cus- 
tomers; and then, after each book had been in circulation about six 
months we sold it at half of the price we paid for it.” “But every- 
body had read it,” some one objected. “Nevertheless we seldom 
failed a purchaser, for there was almost always someone eager to 
aad just that volume to his library. If there was no one, we knocked 
it down always at auction. But you see our sales added half as 
much more to the sum of our yearly fees.” 

“It is worth remembering,” said Pendragon. “I am always 
eager to know of anything that will be of service to the faraway 
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people Not that they all need especial help,” he went on. “Here, 
for instance, is a person who does not seem to require it.” 


“A postal card from Miss Landfear, the C. L. S. C. Secretary 
for South Africa, tells of a trip which she is taking in the interest of 
educational work of the Huguenot Seminary. Miss Landfear always 
carries the C. L. S, C. with her in one form or another and makes 
many a Chautauqua convert as she goes. Mr. Ross, the leader of 
the Dutch C. L. S. C. in South Africa, is one whom she interested 
in Chautauqua work many years ago. She wrote in May: “I am 
starting tonight for Diamond Fields, Gold Fields and way stations, 
and, perhaps, Victoria Falls. I shall be two or three months on this 
trip. I expect to leave South Africa in September, stopping two 
months in England and reaching the United States in December. I 
hope to be at Chautauqua in 1910.” This has been a notable year 
in South Africa for it has witnessed the formation of a new world 
State, The United States of South Africa.” 

The delegate from Harmony, Pennsylvania, expressed her 
pleasure at the possibility of her being at Chautauqua next summer, 
and then the leader opened another letter. 

“Our last report for this month,” said Pendragon, “must take 
account of that very loyal Chautauqua circle in the prison at Still- 
water, Minnesota, the Pierian Circle, which has been active for 
nearly twenty years and has given to scores of its members their 
first training in literary expression. You will notice this very taste- 
fully printed copy of the circle’s constitution and by-laws with the 
motto of the circle ‘Drink deep or taste not the Pierian Spring.’ 
This is the motto of the C. L. S. C. class of ’90, a member of which 
started the circle. It is a worthy memorial to its founder, Miss 
Gowdy. The programs of the quarterly meetings give a very vivid 
idea of the circle’s methods of work and these are supplemented 
by reports in the Prison Mirror and the written reports of the sec- 
retary which show very painstaking attention. The membership 
has kept well over the thirty mark all of the year and usually about 
four essays are presented at each meeting. The secretary says of 
these: ‘The range of subjects was vast, from essays on the lives 
and achievements of great men, and social problems to humorous 
home-spun philosophy, steam and electricity, manufactures, the 
workshop of the ancient Egyptians and descriptive papers, the result 
of personal observations. The office of critic, as has been often re- 
marked, is a very ‘mportant one, and the members who have held this 
position during the time covered by this report have been admirably 
suited to their duties. During the course of the meetings there 
were many animated discussions as to the definition of words, the 
applicability of certain words used and the views set forth by the 
writers, There seems to be much musical talent in the circle and 
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these members generously add to the pleasure of the meeting by 
varied contributions.” 


Review Questions on “The Homeric Stories: Iliad and 
Odyssey.”’ 


1. What special advantage has our present translation? 2. 
About what is the date of the Homeric poems? 3. What is the chief 
merit of Homer according to Lang? 4. What keynote of the Iliad 
is struck in the first paragraph? 5. What purpose does Homer 
have in his abrupt beginning? 6, Has this plan been followed by 
modern writers? 7. Where do the gods live, for Homer? 8 What 
conception of the gods do we get from book 1? 9. What impres- 
sion of Agamemnon do you get in book 1? 10. How does the use 
of simile in book 2 differ from our modern use? 11. Does the 
proposal of Paris in book 3 seem fair to you? 12. What impres- 
sion of Helen do you get from book 3? 13. What was the imme- 
diate cause and what the real reason for the breaking of the truce? 
14. Outline Aeneas’ part in the battle of books 5 and 6. 15. Why 
did Diomedes and Glaukos not fight? 16. In which do you think 
Homer more successful, battle scenes or home life? 17. Was the 
casting of lots and the combat of single heroes common or not in 
antiquity? 18. Why did the Greeks build their wall and trench? 
19. How did Zeus redeem his promise of book 1 to Thetis? 20. 
What were the two fates in store for Achilles? Which did he 
choose? 21. Does the character of Agememnon gain or lose by his 
yielding to Achilles? 22. Characterize briefly Odysseus and Dio- 
medes, 23. Where in the Iliad is Agamemnon the chief Greek 
fighter? 24. Where Diomedes? 25. Where Aias? 26. Character- 
ize Hector on the basis of books 6 and 12. 27. What Trojans were 
chiefly instrumental in storming the Greek wall? 28. What divine 
plot turned the tide against them? 29. What gods favored either 
side? 30. Where does Zeus outline to Hera the course of the war? 
31. Where in the Iliad is the climax of Trojan success? 32. Who 
were the Myrmidons? 33. By what trick did Patroklos turn back 
the Trojans? 34. How far did Patroklos reach in his rout of the 
Trojans and what stopped him? 35. Who was his chief victim? 
36. Who was Thetis? What was her errand to Hephaistos? 38. 
What part did Achilles have in the rescue of Patroklos’ body? 39. 
Show how Hephaistos in book 18 is at once deity and magician. 40. 
What hint does the Shield of Achilles give as to the progress of arts 
and crafts? 41. Name three divinities who on various occasions 
saved Aeneas. 42. What part did the gods take in the last great bat- 
tle of the Iliad? 43. How many days and nights are covered by 
books 2-10; books 11-21? 4. In book 21 is Skamandros a_personal 
god or a divine river? 45. How is he overcome in conflict? 46. 
What are Hector’s reasons for awaiting Achilles outside the gates 
alone? 47. How did Athene cheat Hector? 48. Cite several pas- 
sages where Achilles’ death is definitely foretold. 49. Why did 
Achilles not storm the city at once after killing Hector? 50. Did 
Andromache and Hector meet again after the parting in book 6? 
51. What two requests had the spirit of Patroklos to make to 
Achilles? 52. Describe the funeral pyre of Patroklos. 53. Char- 
acterize Antilochus on the basis of book 23. 54. How was Achilles 
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induced to give back the body of Hector? 55. What is Achilles’ 
complaint in book 24 of the lot of life given men by Zeus? 
* - - * * . m . od - * + * * 


56. How does the beginning of the Odyssey compare with that 
of the Iliad? 57. How does book 1 illustrate the Greek spirit of 
hospitality? 58. Was the presence of the suitors due to this hos- 
pitable spirit? 509. How far did Telemachus follow Athene's ad- 
vice? 60. What was the “Web of Penelope?” 61. How long a 
journey is it from Ithaca to Pylos? 62. The death of what Greeks 
does Nestor mention occurring after the close of the Iliad? 63. 
Why was Menelaus likely to have tidings of Odysseus? 64. What 
was the stratagem of the Wooden Horse and where else 
in the Odyssey is it told? 65. How is the Helen of 
the Odyssey changed from that of the Iliad? 66. Who 
was Proteus? 67. What action did the suitors take on hearing 
of Telemachus’ journey? 68. What purpose had Calypso in keep- 
ing Odysseus with her. 69. How came it that Poseidon heard of 
Odysseus’ departure so late? 70. What enabled Odysseus to keep 
afloat the two days and nights he was in the water? 71. In what 
various disguises do we find Athene in books 1-7? 72. Try to char- 
acterize Nausicaa briefly. 73. What was the chief occupation of the 
Phaeacians? 74. How did Odysseus escape their notice as he passed 
through the town? 75. Why did Alcinous believe Odysseus was not 
a god? 76. Who are the two famous minstrels of the Odyssey? 
77. Where in the Iliad does Odysseus prove the athletic prowess 
he boasts in Odyssey, book 8? 78. What was the offense of Eurya- 
lus and how did he atone? 79. Is the self-confidence of Odysseus 
displeasing or not? A Greek trait or peculiar to him? 80. Mention, 
by name only, the ten adventures of Odysseus. 81. How was Odys- 
seus’ company divided in the land of the Cyclopes? 82. Why did 
not Odysseus slay the Cyclops as he slept? 83. Describe the strata- 
gems of Odysseus to escape from the Cyclops? 84. Why was Posei- 
don’s anger kindled against Odysseus? 85. Was Odysseus near 
home at any point in his wanderings? 86. Where did Odysseus 
lose the most of his men? 87. Why did Aeolus refuse help the sec- 
ond time Odysseus sought it? 88. Why did Odysseus’ followers 
hesitate to go to Circe’s palace? 80. How did Circe prove helpful 
to Odysseus? 90. From whom did Odysseus learn his future? 91. 
How did he avoid the Sirens? 92. What was his double experience 
with Scylla and Charybdis? 93. How did he finally lose the rem- 
nant of his followers? 94. What fate came to the Phaeacian ship 
from Poseidon? 95. Was it Odysseus who devised the scheme 
of returning as a beggar? 96. What sort of man did Eumaeus 
prove in the testing? 97. How and where did Odysseus reveal 
himself to Telamachus? 98. Describe his recognition by Argos. 
99. By Eurycleia. 100. Who was the best of the suitors? Who the 
boldest and worst? 101. What was the dream of Penelope? 102. 
Describe briefly the “trial of the bow.” 103. By what sign was 
Penelope assured of Odysseus’ identity? 104. What sort of life 
did Odysseus find Laertes leading? 105. What action did the 
friends of the suitors take after the slaughter? 106. How was 
peace established? 107. In what way do the Iliad and Odyssey 
end at a different point from what one would expect? 














Talk About Books 


Lire’s Day. GuipE-Posts AND DANGER-SIGNALS IN HEALTH. By 
William Seaman Bainbridge, A. M., M. D. xx-308 pp. Cloth. 
I2mo. $1.35 net. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

This volume, now in its fourth edition, proved to be the best selling 


non-fiction book at Chautauqua during the Assembly season. Much 
of the material had been delivered as separate lectures or ad- 
dresses to various audiences from time to time; the author's per- 
sonal following and professional practice among Chautauquans for 
years augmented interest in the book. The dedication reads: “To 
My Life’s Guide and Inspiration—My Mother,” and references in 
the volume are made to nearly all Chautauquans in allied profes- 
sional work—Anderson, Seaver, Mrs. Bishop, and others. 

The scope of the book is indicated by division into five parts: 
Heredity and Environment (5 parts), Dawn (infancy), Morning 
(childhood—s5 chapters), Midday, Twilight, and Night. The full 
index for ready reference is a feature. As a health manual the 
avthor has made essentially a compilation from authorities, awhile 
essaying the task of producing at the same time a popularly readable 
book. It is not intended to take the place of a physician although 
presenting medical advice on many points that everybody should 
kiow. The volume is eminently safe reading for any member of 
the family. 

AMERICAN Prose Masters. By W. C. Brownell Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, New York. Pp. 400. $1.50 net. 

Familiarity with the material treated, a scholarly conscience, and 
withal a broad common sense in treating the material might be 
assumed of any new book by Mr. Brownell, well known io Chau- 
taugquans through his “French [Iraits” a few years ago. The book 
in question has more than these commonplace virtues to commend 
it. It embodies the slowly and quietly formed impressions and the 
mature conclusions of a man to whom the making of a book was 
doubtless an after-thought. Mr. Rrownell did not “read up” Cooper 
or Lowell just before preparing his manuscript. He disposes ad- 
mirably of Mr. Ferris Greenslet’s solemn declaration that Lowell 
had “a dual nature.” “It is not unlikely,” says Mr. Brownell. “Most 
people have. But it is difficult to make a mystic out of Lowell.” 
His assertion of the value of fear as “the salutary complement of 
courage” is not merely eloquent, it is profoundly. philosophical and 
discovers the central fallacy in Emerson’s optimism. There is an- 
other phase of this thought in the charge that Poe had no sense of 
awe—Poe, whom Mr. Brownell character:zes as a master of mere 
technical artistry. Here many will think the critic lacking in cathol- 
icity, even while they admire his courage; for they know their view 
of the summary treatment given Poe must have been anticipated and 
bravely encountered. The defence of Cooper against the conven- 
tional literary standard of “the puniest whipsters,” who “flourish it 
like a falchion,” is wholesome. 6 
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Cooper, Hawthorne, Emerson, Poe, Lowell, Henry James, is 
the list of writers dealt with. 

Mr. Brownell’s style is that of the professional literary: critic, 
with some perversities thrown in. Cooper’s steries are “never not 
stories,” he asserts, for example. He leads us in easy and pleasant 
ways at times, but now and then as the fancy seizes him takes long 
strides and high vaults such as it needs special training to follow. 





































He says of Lowell, “It was on occasions, great or small, in 
spoken or written poetry or pose production. that he was, I im- 
agine, at his best.” The readez finds out whenever he may, a full 
page later if of average dullness that Lowell was not always at his 
best, that the emphasis is on “occasion.” 

There are, be it said, only as many of these kinks as may be 
either slipped over or avoided. Whoever reads the book will find 
it a serious, scholarly, and very thoughtful series of literary studies, 
the value of which is certain to be recognized. 

LANDSCAPE PAINTING. Birge Harrison. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

New York. Pp. 254. Price $1.50 net. 

In his opening chapter the author calls attention to the fact that 
landscape painting is a development of the last hundred years. The 
old masters know little about landscape and cared less. A chapter 
on color discusses the scientific side of the color question as well as 
its emotional efforts. Constable and others of the English school 
of landscape painters discovered the warmth and luminosity of the 
lights, and the pearly, opalescent shadows of the out-door world 
of nature, expressed by the painters in soft gray, lilac and violet 
tones, as opposed to the “brown doctrine in nature” of the older 
school. The author believes that “the trend of modern life points 
chiefly to a time when pure landscape will be largely used in mural 
work,” and emphasizes the fitness of the material for the purpose, 
and the beauty and decorative quality of the results. 

“Vision is the key to the door of art. True vision is not a 
rare endowment and many of us are born with the sense of beauty.” 
Great credits is given to the work of the sub-conscious mind, and a 
genius defined as a man or woman who is gifted with a sub-con- 
scious nature of unusual power or activity. To be a good painter, 
one must have temperament, character and true vision. “Acts is 
natural beauty interpreted through human temperament.” 

The author believes we are on the verge of a great art move- 
ment in America today, and that this will take the form largely of 
the portrayal of the life of our cities. “Even our sky-scrapers have 
an unsual beauty of their own, and the sky-line of lower New York 
is far from being ugly or uninteresting.” But especially our artists 
will more and more interpret out-of-door nature and out-of-door 
beauty. 

The illustrations are excellent half-tones, including examples 
of the work of many of our best modern landscape painters. 





Looking up the Nave of the Great Hypostyle of Karnak. The Obe- 
lisk of .Thutmoce I in the Rear. 
(See “A. Reading , Journey through Egypt,” page 206.) 








